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“Because of my nervous stomach, 


my doctor started me on Postum” 


“I was nervous, irritable . . . my stomach didn’t feel right. 

I was tired most of the time . . . and yet, I slept poorly. 

“T loved coffee . .. and I found the more nervous, upset and 
tired I felt, the more coffee I drank. 

‘“‘Finally, I went to the doctor, and he pointed out that perhaps 
I was ‘over-coffeed’ . . . getting too much caffein. He suggested a 
change ... advised me to drink Postum instead . . . because 
Postum’s 100% caffein-free. 

*‘And Postum’s really good . . . doubly so because I feel and 
sleep so much better. My husband says I look younger, too!”’ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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THE COVER captures a moment of 
learning with a teacher and three 
church-school students from Abington 
Presbyterian Church, Abington, Penn- 
sylvania. The four are: Mrs. Robert M. 
Elder, her twin daughters, Mary (left) 
and Martha, and Richard Mason. Mrs. 
Elder’s customary duties are as a nursery 
teacher for two-year-olds (see the hud- 
dle below). 


As is typical of most active Presby- 
terian churches today, the Abington 
congregation uses for its church-school 
program the Faith and Life Curriculum 
developed by the Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
For a special tenth-anniversary report 
on this world-famous curriculum, see 
page 23. 

Judging from the growth of suburban 
congregations like that of Abington, the 
curriculum will continue to grow in 
service each year. Abington’s new 
$350,000 educational unit, completed 
just last fall, is already filled to capacity 
for two complete church-school sessions 
each Sunday. 


This month and next, more than ten 
thousand Presbyterian laymen will be 
getting together in various parts of the 
nation for the tenth anniversary meet- 
ings of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men (see P.L., Jan. 25, Feb. 8). 
Men, as well as their wives, daughters, 
mothers, and grandmothers, will be in- 
terested in John Sutherland Bonnell’s 
article, Our Explosive Potential, page 8. 
Dr. Bonnell is pastor of New York's Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


What’s on Your Church’s Shopping 
List? page 32, opens our special winter 
editorial section on church building and 
equipment. The author, James H. Horn- 
aday, is P.L.’s advertising manager, but 
he also keeps his editorial eye sharp. 
For the past two years, he has been 
editor of Philadelphia Presbytery’s of- 
ficial news journai. 
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The Pastor’s Wife 

« Re “Don’t Pity Your Pastor’s Wife” 
[P. L., January 11, 1958],...1 can’t 
deny the long, tiring, giving hours in a 
pastor's day. And the sharing of her 
husband is as much a part of the pastor’s 
wife’s routine as soft-cooking those eggs. 
But has the writer checked lately with 
the wives of her husband’s congregation 
—especially wives of men in the same 
relative education bracket who are 
struggling to develop careers and at the 
same time giving of their non-business 
time to church and community? 

I’m sure few pastors would agree that 
they need more love, affection, and un- 
derstanding than other husbands. Being 
an “imperturbable hero” secures a man 
a certain amount of love and affection, 
even though he might not be fully un- 
derstood. How many men in business 
even become half a hero? . . . 


—WiiuiaM T. HENDRICKSON 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


Teachers’ Salaries 
. The article... by Roger Browne 
entitled “I Wish I Could Afford to 
Teach” [P. L., November 16, 1957] is 
quite unfortunate at this particular point 
in the history of public.education. . . . It 
is true that public-school teachers as a 
group are not paid nearly what they are 
worth as servants of society. It is also 
true that their economic status has been 
considerably improved over the past ten 
or fifteen years, at least in [this state]. 
Prior to World War II, the state mini- 
mum salary for a teacher in California 
was $1,320. Since that time it has been 
advanced to $2,400, to $3,400, and now 
it is $4,200. Bear in mind that this is 
the absolute minimum salary for ac- 
credited teachers in any of the public 
schools of this state. Recent figures in- 
dicate that the average teacher in Cali- 
fornia last vear received a salary of 
$5,400-$5,600. We have numerous 
salary schedules which go to $9,000 for 

classroom teachers. . . . 

—Lioyp D. BERNARD 


Manager, Bureau of School and College Placement 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


‘Our Surplus Food...’ 


« ... 1, too, looked longingly at the 
35-million pounds of rice pictured on 
page 19 of PrespyTertan Lire, Janu- 
ary 25 issue, and thought of rice pud- 
dings for the children that live within 
the limits of our large cities. I pass 
through the so-called “inner city” going 





to and from my home. I realize t 
of the slow-learning ability that ig 
headlined throughout the nation 
counterpart in the socio-econo 
of the families from which these ¢ 
come to attend school. Hunger 
always apparent, but... the me 
cult problem a mother has todg 
keep nourishing, energy-forming 
plentiful supply. . .. The very s 
ator Proxmire represents is a dai 
and price supports have raised ¢ 
of milk, butter, and cheese to pr 
levels. These are the very protei 
dren need, yet we have to p 
budget their use at present price 
Our whole farm program need 
ful study and complete over 
represents a futile and expensive 
propriation of resources, i. e., land 
capital, and enterprise, in view 
results the Senator quoted, 
capita income of farm people ig 
is well below one half that of 


farm.” —Mrs. ALLEN R. Sci 
Grosse Pointe Woods, 
¢ 


Dreams and Visions 

« In the very worthwhile artidle 
helping to bring together the 
wide church, “Span in a World 
Bridge” [P. L., January 11, 1958) iW 
find... the following: “Enrolled .. 
soventy-ele men and women 
twenty-six foreign countries; every 
of them has a dream....” Is not 
taking liberty with the English 
guage? ... The prophet Joel says } 
old men shall dream dreams, your ye 
men shall see visions. 

A true dream is always conce 
with the past, and occurs during $ 

. while a vision is a peering into «os 
unknown, to forecast the future. 

Here in Florida we have many 
folk dreaming dreams. They are 
past active participation in the af 
of the world, while youth, led by 
Spirit, is hoping to find newer and 
ways to bring about the Kingdom 
God, on earth, here and now, where 
live. 

Also the vision of youth dete 
the dream of old age. Jacob—tricky, 
ing ways to best his fellows—had as 
vision. The result: in his old age, § 
ming up his life, he declared, “Few 
evil have been my days.” 

I submit these seventy-six seminat 
have visions, not dreams. 


—Sam Hiccins 


Babson Park, 
[ Moderator, General Assembly, 19 
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THE ADVANCE DESIGN OF 


‘S§WHY IT 1S SO RIGHT - WHY IT MEANS SUCH VALUE FOR YOU 


iin just 12 months more than one million people bought 


new cars of The Forward Look. And nearly half a million 
switched to them from other makes of car. Their reasons? 
They’re finding more that’s new . . . more that’s right... 
than they find anywhere else. 


Take, for example, the rightness of style—the dart- 

shape of motion. No other design contributes so 
much to performance. Even cuts steering corrections in 
cross-winds as much as 20%! 


There’s the wonderful difference of Torsion-Aire 

Ride. It’s America’s one new completely different, 
completely proved system of suspension. So right it pre- 
vents starting squat, braking dip, lean on curves. Yours at 
no extra cost in every Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler, 
Imperial. 


Pushbutton TorqueFlite—A “‘first’’ and so right 

—found only in cars of The Forward Look. Reliable, 
mechanically-linked control buttons, placed safely at the 
driver’s left. Plus full control of automatic transmission 
with two extra selector buttons for such conditions as mud 
or snow, for downhill engine braking, for flexibility in 
trafic and up steep hills. 


THE FORWARD LOOK 











New Constant-Control Power Steering makes a 

wonderful difference, too. It works the right way— 
full time, not part time. Chrysler Corporation pioneered, 
Constant-Control takes the work out of steering, yet gives 
you full control, wonderful new “feel” of the road. 


Your toe works less, the brakes do more, with 
Total-Contact braking. The difference here is big 
and right: quicker straight-line stops with up to 25% less 
pedal pressure; longer lining life, and only the cars of 
The Forward Look have two cylinders working each front 


brake. 


6 You see up to 50% better with Control Tower wind- 
shields that sweep back into the roofline to let you 
look up as well as out. With safety glass all around, of 
course. The “all outdoors” feeling comes true again in the 
roominess we give you inside. More, model for model, 
than any other makes of car! 


But the rightness goes further! In every great engineering 
achievement, in every fine detail of styling, in the total 
design and total value of these cars. It’s simply a matter 
of giving you more for what you pay. But don’t just look 
at a great °58 of The Forward Look—drive around, and 
discover the rightness for yourself! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


IMPERIAL 
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MEDITATION By Harold Blake Walker 


The bread which I shall give for the life 
of the world is my flesh. (John 6:51, 
RSV) 


 lgnaaen are significant illustrations of 
man’s most decisive beliefs. The 
symbol of the Soviet, for example, is 
the hammer crossing the sickle. It sug- 
gests belief in tools; in the power of 
tools to fashion the future. Sometimes 
in the Soviet symbol, the hammer is 
held in the grip of a human hand, as if 
to say that the future hinges on hands 
using tools. Basically, however, the 
hand, the hammer, and the sickle repre- 
sent the communist belief that human 
destiny depends on what we can do for 
ourselves with our hands and our tools. 

On the contrary, the cross is the sym- 
bol of something done for us that we 
could not do for ourselves. It. suggests 
that when we have done all we can do 
with our hands and our tools we are 
lost without God. It implies that our 
lives, however well padded, are empty 
without the forgiveness we cannot earn 
and the love we do not deserve. We 
can build anything, even the means of 
our destruction, but we cannot save our- 
selves from the pride and self-will that 
lead to disaster. We are saved only by 
the power of sacrificial love on a cross, 
lifting us above the smallness of our- 
selves and into “newness of life” in God. 

When we come together for Com- 
munion, we confess our need for some- 
thing beyond the scope of our own 
genius. With hands using tools we can 
feed ourselves and house ourselves. But 
we are insecure and anxious and 
haunted by strains we find it difficult 
to endure. The other day I noted a 
news item to the effect that a gorilla in 
a St. Louis zoo died of a heart attack. 
He was a victim, I presume, of vicarious 
tension induced by contact with the 
human race. 

On one hand, we can do everything 
for ourselves, and on the other, as Jesus 
noted, “Without me ye can do nothing.” 
Without him we cannot endure the 
strains of our own making. Without him 
we flounder into neurotic hostilities and 
irrational conflicts. Our pride and our 
self-will make us victims of our own 
tools. As Emerson said, “Things are in 
the saddle and ride mankind.” So we 
indulge our appetite for bread and 
steak, while we starve for what Jesus 


called “the bread of life.” 
6 


The Bread of Life 


“I am the bread of life,” he said. His 
fingers broke the bread on the table, and 
he gave it to his disciples. ‘hey under- 
stood he meant his spirit in their lives 
would be as necessary as the bread that 
nourished their bodies. And it was true. 
When they deserted him, they were 
cowards, having lost their sense of di- 
rection. When they forgot him, they 
were selfish, blundering into conflict. 
When they ignored him, they were 
powerless to help others, When they 
pushed out on their own, they were 
inwardly divided and miserable. It was 
true, without him they could do nothing. 
They were undernourished and inade- 
quate for life. 

You and I are undernourished, too, 
sharing too little of the bread of life, 
and when we are honest with ourselves 
we know it full well. We are lost in the 
confusion of our own counsels, needing 
him to light our way and feed our souls. 

“The bread of life,” the Master says, 
is given “for the life of the world,” as 
if somehow in feeding both our quiet- 
ness and our sense of direction, the 
world might find life instead of death. 
Our hands, holding tools; can make what 
we wish to make, but our hands and 
tools have no power to determine how 
we shall use our tools. They may serve 
us or destroy us. They may divide us 
or unite us. But “the bread of life” is 
given to unite us, to bind us to each 
other and to Him “in the bundle of life.” 

Communion means “sharing together” 
with each other and with Christ. It sug- 
gests that we are bound to each other 
and to the Master by unbreakable bonds. 
So, in each Communion service we re- 
affirm our oneness with men and women 
everywhere who celebrate the love of 
God revealed in Christ. But there is 
more. When we “eat this bread” we 
take upon ourselves the task of revealing 
Him to those who share our common 
life. 

In the early church, the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper was understood as 
a pledge on the part of the participant 
to witness for his Lord. No member was 
permitted to share in the Communion 
who had broken the fellowship by 
hatred or by quarreling. Those who were 
unreconciled, bearing hatred or bitter- 
ness, had ceased to be witnesses. They 
were guilty of treason to their Lord, and, 
therefore, they had to seek reconcilia- 
tion before Communion. 


It is not difficult to understand 
the Master meant when he spe 
“the bread of life” for “the life 
world.” We face a reconciling t 
we “eat this bread and drink this 
for we are his witnesses. Be ye 
ciled, therefore, husbands and 
divided by conflict; parents and chi 
divided by hostility; businessmen 
employees separated by differe 
races and creeds and nations divil 
and in conflict with one another, Be 
reconciled to each other and to 

To be sure, Christ’s reconciling 4 
was costly. “The bread which I g 
give for the life of the world is my fles 
Jesus noted simply. He cared enough 
give his life to stir our souls and g 
us from our conflicts and from ourse 
He invites us to be sharers with him 
the ministry of sacrificial love. 

It was William L. Stidger who t 
the story of the man in his congregati 
who joined the Navy when World ¥ 
II began. One night when the m 
ship was in Boston, he stopped to 
his friend and pastor. He was capt 
of a large transport, and he told] 
Stidger how he had been guiding 
ship in a convoy across the Atlanti¢ 
ing a submarine attack. In one 
moment he had seen the white m 
a torpedo coming directly towa 
ship. The ship was loaded with 
dreds of boys. He had no time to ¢ 
course. Through a loud spea 
shouted, “Boys, this is it.” 

Nearby was a destroyer, whose 
tain also had seen the submarine anf 
torpedo. Without hesitation he ga 
order, “Full speed ahead.” The dest 
swiftly maneuvered into the path ¢ 
torpedo and took the full impact ¢ 
deadly missile. It sank with all 

After the story, the man re 
silent. Then he looked at his pastor 
said, “Dr. Stidger, the skipper of 
destroyer was my best friend.” 4 
he was quiet for a time, then slo 
remarked, “You know, there is a 
in the Bible which has special mea 
for me now. It is: ‘Greater love 
man than this, that a man lay dow 
life for his friend.’ ” 

There are things done for us 
not do for ourselves, yet we can 
in the sacrificial ministry to ot 
gratitude for his saving ministry 
We can be his witnesses, reveali 
spirit in our common life. 
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cling Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, all the earth is 
. filled with thy glory. We rejoice to see thy majesty in the 
' universe about us. We thank thee that we feel thy presence 
in the fellowship of kindred minds in the beauty of this thy 
sanctuary. ' 
How we bless thee for the gracious privilege of prayer. 
How we thank thee that at thy slightest whisper our heart 
wings its way to thy golden throne. Thine ear is ever in- 
clined to the prayers of thy earth-born children. Teach us, 
Lord, that there is no prayer that in thy wisdom is left un- 
answered. Thy denials to our requests spare our souls of 
leanness. Always thou dost answer in ways best for those 
who put their trust in thee. 
On this day a multitude of believers are gathered in 
prayer circles large and small throughout the whole earth. 
For their faithfulness and consecration, we thank thee. May 
all who pray this day in the secret of their hearts, or with 
two or three of like mind, or in vast assembly know that 
thou art in their midst. 
Bless thy church universal. Be with her representatives 
at home and those who labor in far and distant clime. May 
the glorious gospel of forgiveness, redemption, and life ever- 
lasting in Christ Jesus our Lord be so lived and taught by 
those who have named his name that the whole earth may 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord. Hasten the day 
when at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow and every 
heart confess that he is Lord of all, and we shall give only 
to thee the glory, world without end. Amen. 
—Hiiyer H. Straton 






































From Worship Resources for the Christian Year, edited by Charles L. 
Wallis, reprinted by permission from Harper & Brothers, copyright 1954. 
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OUR EXPLOSIV 


by JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


n the year 1514, a series of events 
began in Germany which helped 
to precipitate the Protestant 
Reformation. A young German 

bishop, Albert of Brandenburg, who al- 
ready governed two Roman dioceses, 
wanted to rule over a third—the See of 
Mainz. This would make him primate of 
all Germany. 

Albert knew that this additional office 
would cost him a large sum of money 
since it was quite irregular for any 
prelate to hold three bishoprics, and at 
the age of twenty-four he was not en- 
titled to occupy even one. It was to his 
advantage, however, to purchase this ap- 
pointment because it would bring him 
vast revenues. 

Just at this time, Pope Leo X was in 
dire need of funds to build the great St. 
Peter's Cathedral at Rome. So the bar- 
gain closed. Albert would head 
three bishoprics; for the third he paid 
the Pope 10,000 gold ducats, about 
$22,500. In order that Albert might 
Leo X gave him 


was 


reimburse himself, 


a 


power to collect revenues from the sale 
of indulgences in his vast territories for 
a period of eight years. 

The young bishop was a hard bar- 
gainer and refused to allow the Pope 
more than 50 per cent of the collections 
from the indulgences. Very soon in- 
dulgences (remissions of punishment for 
certain sins) were being marketed in 
every city and hamlet under Albert's 
jurisdiction. 


A potent cause 


This blatant, infamous sale of a 
priestly service was one of the direct and 
potent causes of the Reformation under 
Martin Luther. One may imagine what 
would have happened if the apostles 
Peter, John, or Paul had stepped into a 
German market place and seen the 
monk Tetzel carrying on his sordid traffic 
in holy things. 

Authentic copies of Tetzel’s addresses 
still remain; they are an offense to 
Christendom. Familiar to many are his 


words that, just as soon as the coin nr 
in the chest, the souls of loved ones¢é 
during the pains of purgatory would 
into heaven. “Will you not then for 
quarter of a florin receive these let 
of indulgence through which you 
able to lead a divine and immortal 
into the fatherland of paradise?” 
One can imagine Peter saying 
dignantly, “Do you not recall my wo 
*... You were ransomed from the 
ways...not with silver or gold, t 
with the precious blood of Christ’? 
his first Epistle, Peter wrote to those¥ 
had leadership in the apostolic ch 
“Tend the flock of God that is 3 
charge, not by constraint but willing 
not for shameful gain but eagerly, 
as domineering over those in 
charge but being examples to the 
How could the church of Christ 
changed so drastically in less than 1) 
years? By what process did a po 
hierarchical organization come to dé 
nate the lives of Christian people? It 
goes back to the time when an é 
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increasing distinction was made between 
the clergy and the laity. 

The apostolic church recognized none 
of the vast claims that are made today 
by powerful ecclesiastics. True, the 
postles were leaders in the early church. 

ere had to be some direction and 
giidance to avoid chaos. But always 
hey filled not so much an administra- 
ive as an advisory capacity. They were 
taders among spiritual equals. 

The Christian apostle was primus in- 

pares—“first among his equals.” 
Vriginally, the basis of apostleship was 
hat the one holding this office had 
seen the Lord,” but even this distinction 

later abrogated. First-century Chris- 
lianity knew nothing of hierarchical pre- 
Mgatives. Even the present-day distinc- 
ion in the meaning of clergy and laity 

unknown in the New Testament. 
he Greek word for clergy was klaros 
uit was used also of the whole congre- 
ftion and not just of pastors. Peter, 
declaring that the church leaders should 
tot domineer over “those in their 
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charge,” uses the word klaros for “those 
in their charge.” The word laity, on the 
other hand, comes from the New Testa- 
ment Greek word laos. The word is 
sometimes employed in the New Testa- 
ment in the sense that we would use 
the word.clergy today. Peter, using the 
word laos, writes, “You are a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God's own people.” 


A sharp division 


We are also reminded of the words of 
John in the first chapter of Revelation 
when he writes of all true followers of 
Christ that they have been made “priests 
to his God and Father.” By the third cen- 
tury, however, a sharp division had al- 
ready been made between the clergy 
and the laity. The hiatus between them 
grew with every passing year. 

It is significant that two great scholars 
of the Roman Church, on occasion at 
least, recognized the unique importance 
of the laity. Jerome described confirma- 


tion as “the ordination of the laity,” and 
Thomas Aquinas speaking on the same 
subject said that persons so received 
were called to “the priesthood of Christ 
to act as his apostles in the salvation of 
the world.” 

How far some branches of the church 
have now drifted from apostolic usages 
is seen in a more recently coined word 
—religious. Webster gives the primary 
definition of religious as “pious,” “holy,” 
“godly,” and he treats it as an adjective. 
But the Roman branch of Christianity 
now employs it in the form of a noun. 
When Roman Catholics say that a cer- 
tain individual is “a religious,” this 
usually means that the person is a mem- 
ber of an ecclesiastical order. The obvi- 
ous implication is that a special sanctity 
is attached to such persons, When, how- 
ever, we call certain classes of Christians 
“religious,” there is a tendency to regard 
the rest of life as irreligious. This is 
distinctly contrary to New Testament 
teaching. It has been well said that the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Prospective student Bo Yuk (center) goes with sister (left) and a center’ She is close to tears as she watches 
leader up the long hill to their destination (white building in background). hymns to open school day. Then she 


Treasure for 
Precious Jade 


Something had to be done for Bo Yuk (Precious Jade in 
Chinese). Her father and mother were away from home 
from dawn to dusk selling firewood; home was a six-by-nine- 
foot cubby hole in one of Hong Kong's mammoth govern- 
mental housing units. The children’s center was over- 

rowded,; there was no doubt about that. But Bo Yuk’s 
older sister was enrolled, and maybe there was a chance 
for her. Presbyterian fraternal worker Lois Armentrout and 
i Chinese co-worker discussed the facts and agreed: Bo Yuk 
could come to the fresh-looking white Tai Hang Sai Chris- 
tian Children’s Center in Hong Kong's teeming city of 
Kowloon 
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It was a winter day. The temperature was just ab 
freezing; and the rain poured out of a grim, gray sky.B 
seven-year-old Bo Yuk acted as though a great treasure 
suddenly appeared at her feet. She seemed scared 
thrilled. 

What happened in the next few minutes is pictil 
above. The Children’s Center which Bo Yuk entered iff 
by the Hong Kong Women’s Association of the Churé 
Christ in China and was built with Presbyterian One G 
Hour gifts. The more than 750,000 Chinese re 
jammed into Hong Kong could make use of a hundred 
centers fourteen hours a day, seven days a week, for 
children, Only through the gifts of American Christian 
such hopes become realities. For every Bo Yuk the 
literally thousands of youngsters today in Hong Kong 
will never know the joy of a smile shared and a gar 
joyed together unless we help to make it possible. 

Henny L. McCom 
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and other students sing songs and 


troduced 


to curious new classmates. 


Game of “Catch the Chicken” at last brings a smile to her face. Children wear 
coats inside because almost all Hong Kong buildings have no central heating plants. 


One Great Hour of Shanng 


A 


Bo Yuk's three-year-old brother looks out of 6’ x 9 home 
under stairs in giant housing unit. Bo Yuk's family of seven 
(four children, parents, and grandmother) used to live in 
hillside shack but were burned out in a typical refugee area 
fire. In background are his grandmother and his aunt. 
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Conformity 
and the Christian Life 


THREE VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


NCE in a green or blue moon you read something 
that leaps from its print to whack you between the 
eyes. Last year a sentence in a letter of George 
Santayana hit me and left me smarting. 

Santayana had sent one of the first copies of his book 
The Last Puritan to his long-time friend, William Lyon 
Phelps. Quite unexpectedly, Phelps did not like it and 
flatly told him so, protesting that Santayana did not “love 
life,” that there were no “good people” in the book. San- 
tayana answered: “I don’t think you like good people, 
really, only sweet people like Annabel (Mrs. Phelps) and 
you!” 

We Americans have stolen the word good and stream- 
lined it to accommodate our own ideas. Through this em- 
bezzlement we have been able to pull a semantic hoax 
of incalculable proportions. In its honest form, good meant 
wholesome, salutary, a term of commendation, morally 
excellent. Today, perfumed, devoid of strength, it means 
sweet whose definition is “pleasing, yielding, amiable.” 

What do we mean when we say “He’s a good citizen,” 
“a good Joe?” What is a good neighbor, a good sermon, 
a good member, or even a good child? We apply the ad- 
jective to indicate that which gives us absolutely no pain, 
complies with our own feelings, conforms to the accepted 
norm. 

We have done this because we hate goodness in its 
stark, originally challenging form. In a tranquilized age, 
goodness is a disturber of the peace. As a nation, we would 
rather settle for good taste, manners, social propriety, and 
keep our apple cart on its two silly wheels. The good life 
today is the grooved life. 

We have been conformers for a long time. More than 
a hundred years ago Alexis de Toqueville reported after an 
American visit: “I know of no country in which there is 
so little independence of mind and real freedom of dis- 
cussion as in America. The will of man is not shattered, 
but softened, bent, and guided; men are seldom forced by 
it to act, but they are restrained from acting.” Have we 
changed? A century later Adlai Stevenson told Princeton 
students: “In this country, a critic is considered un-Ameri- 
can. This is precisely the situation in totalitarian societies. 
Non-conformity in America seems to imply dishonesty.” 

How did we get this way? William H. Whyte, Jr., in 
The Organization Man, suggests that “the Protestant Ethic 
of self-help had broken down by the end of the first world 
war, and the spirit of reform which swept out the moguls 
and buccaneers cleared the ground for their diametrical 
opposites, the conforming, adaptable, adjustable, self-lubri- 
cating teammates.” 

A sweeping generalization? We all know people of un- 
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1. We Hav 


alloyed goodness, rebels who daily strike out against { 
crowd. We even do a bit of protesting ourselves when 
feel things have gone too far. It appears, however, th 
these exceptions bob up too rarely upon the wave of eg 
placency that engulfs our lives. Most of the time we 
hobbled by an incredible inertia, a monstrous laziness th 
makes us prisoners of ourselves. 

A confessed conformer might argue that we } 
emerged from the barbarian era and that if you want 
get anywhere today you have to “go along” in order 
“get along.” “You have to be nice to people. If yous 
what you think all the time there would be a braw 
minute.” 

It would be soothing to shrug this off as a personal 
quirk of the twentieth century to be exhumed by fut 
sociologists and related with amusement to a coming q 
of more rugged individualists. But to thoughtful people # 
prevailing idea of the good life constitutes bad goodnes 
the beetle in the heart of the rose, or what John Mas 
Brown calls “Sweetness and Blight”—and the end result 
the polite parlor game approach to living is a grim joke 

Run a test on any segment of American life, and y 
come up with an example of negative goodness, a prevaili 
neutrality—“a condition of being inclined neither way; 
absence of decided views, feeling, or expression; indiffe 
ence.” In this land of the free, even tax-exempt foundatio 
have to be “good.” A Report from the Reece Committ 
of the House of Representatives counsels: “The trustees 
the tax-exempt foundations should be very chary of p 
moting ideas, concepts, and opinion-forming maten 
which run contrary to what the public currently wish 
approves, and likes.” We used italics to make sure yo 
hair stands up on end, 

It is small wonder that political scientists conclué 
“Modern man does not want to risk war, but allows it 
come with astonishingly little protest because, fundame 
tally, he is not an individualist.” 

What does it take to be good in the business we 
Well, you don’t fool around doping out a better mouse t 
—you loyally help get the existing trap into mass producti¢ 
Any tugging on your bootstraps is done by the comp 
not you. You button up your differences, adjust your 4 
able, non-identifying mask, and someday (maybe)-—pf 
viding you are as cautious as a night watchman maki 
his rounds in an egg factory—the company might let 
and your ulcer join the inner club. 

While father is out being tailored to his job, his childm 
if they have a grain of sensg, are making a “good gr 
adjustment” in school, Should Johnny have the sympt 
of an uncommon man (bright individual), he is in for ro 
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days ahead. “There is danger that mass conformity and 
mechanization threaten the development of individuals 
with searching minds and roving curiosities,” warned Dr. 
Edwin S. Burdell, president of Cooper Union, New York. 
Perhaps then, Johnny can spread his creative wings in 
college? 

“Today’s college student is gloriously contented, self- 
centered, politically illiterate, and a conformist,” concluded 
Dr. Philip E. Jacob after a two-year study subsidized by 
the Hazen Foundation. 

The Princeton Alumni Weekly, sifting causes for collegi- 
ate apathy, listed pressure from big industry and quoted 
from a Sacony-Vacuum Oil Company personnel pamphlet 
which cautioned students on their behavior and thinking 
if they hoped to be hired after graduation. 

The same apathy permeates their religious life, Dr. Jacob 
found. “Students normally express a need for religion and 
make time on most week ends for an hour in church, But 
there is a ghostly quality about their beliefs. . . . Their 
religion does not carry over to guide and govern important 
decisions in the secular world. God has little to do with 
the behavior of men in society. .. .” , 

Once upon a time the familv was a do-it-vourself project, 
from its shelter, work, clothing, food, and entertainment, 
to training up the children in the way thev should go and 
setting the moral climate of its members. Now magazines 
and ads persuade us that the “good” life comprises these 
“musts”: 

as much gracious living as we can muster; 

a job with financial hay ahead, coaxing on the horse; 

any children groomed to such manners and talents as to 

blend inconspicuously with their chosen group; 

an obligatory, often onerous, social life to prove our ac- 

ceptance of the human race; 

enough community effort to indicate we, too, can be 

responsible when need arises. 

To pull this off takes consummate skill, concentration, 
the most delicate adjusting, and great blocks of time. Of 
consequence, we are the busiest bustlers in man’s history. 
With no opportunity for reflection, we have time only for 
what Canon Smith called “the short view of human life— 
not further than dinner or tea.” How, then. do adult family 
members resolve the snarls of the spirit? Some don’t; some 
rely on familiar escape devices. There is a devastating 
social implication in the need of twenty-to-thirty million 
members of American families to buy tranquilizing drugs 
to enable themselves to face the “good life.” True to pre- 
historic form, we continue to keep up with the Jonses, 
but with the important new emphasis on being neither 
ahead nor behind, but congenially neck-and-neck. 

Infants have innocence—but not goodness. Watch chil- 
dren. They are the most absolute conformists. To be “dif- 
ferent from the other kids” is ultimate disaster. Security is 
conformity. The conformist never grows up. When pres- 
sures clamor, he runs back to his gang. He never joins the 
“inevitable conflict.” He chooses the safety of his group’s 
approval. His blind spot is that he does not realize both 
goodness and conformity exact payment. Conformity de- 
mands the forfeit of one’s will to the creed of the crowd. 

No one can be a “good” conformist and a disciple of 
Christ at the same time. The conformist renounces growth 
and withdraws from danger. The Christian must put away 
his childish things, voluntarily join “the fiery ordeal,” to 
grow, exult, fail, despair—an awkward adolescent on whom 
a faint stubble of goodness begins to appear. 
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HE crescendo of hue and cry against confom 
during the past few years stirs a growing misgivi 
in me. Of course I agree with the prophets of m 
conformity that human society shouldn’t be an 
hill, or a ladder on which each climber asks the next abe 
him how he ought to think. mitat 

But there’s a question of degree. At least 95 per cent 
our real-life decisions ought to be made—or so it seems 
me—in conformity to standards molded through ages 
thought and experience, or in compliance with regulati 
(like traffic laws) agreed-upon by a majority of our a 
temporaries. Without this wide area of conformity, we 
return to the jungle in one generation. I am _ convin 
that more of our troubles in the 1950’s are caused by 
little conformity than by too much of it. 

The enthusiasts for non-conformity seem to be ad 
cating that everyone be like me when I was twenty 
I was a great reader of Emerson in that far-off day, 
agreed with him that “Whoso would be a man must bé 
non-conformist.” I really believed that the majority 
usually wrong. I registered non-partisan and refused 
vote at all, as both major parties were obviously cate 
to the mob. I was opposed to marriage precisely bec 
it had such a long tradition (Emerson despised traditia 
and because it would require a measure of conformity 
the wishes of one’s wife and children. I had not yet sele 
my life’s work, but it would assuredly be nothing that 
quired the standard nine-to-five working day. In colleg 
was a devil’s advocate, always counted on to disagree 
my professors on any point of opinion. 

Now this may not be a bad way for a boy of twenty 
to be. But it is plain that his progress toward maturity 
lead him in the direction of finding values and standa 
that are worth conforming to. 

A heavy blow to my non-conformity was the Na 
Hitler refused to conform to standards of decency 
truth long established among European peoples. But in 
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by Wituiam H. Courtney 


on-Conformity Can Be Evil 


it of non-conformity everyone had the right to march to 
s own drummer; there was no way to show that Hitler 
ys doing wrong. He was merely following another star. 
I began to see that non-conformity imposed its own 
mitations on personal freedom. If a man held himself 
ee to be a Lothario, he was not free to have a happy 
ife. As G. K. Chesterton pointed out, an artist who de- 
ures his freedom to paint a giraffe with a short neck will 
d that he is not free to paint a giraffe. A novelist friend 
mine told me that he had found bohemians to be the 
st convention-bound people on earth; but because their 
wentions differed from ours, they seemed to be free. 
If too much conformity stifles initiative, too much non- 
mformity imperils the treasures of our Christian-demo- 
atic heritage. In very recent years, a junior senator 
ploited his congressional immunity to circumvent our 
stomary judicial procedure and to undermine our two- 
y system, a prodigious achievement in non-conformity. 
finally underwent the official censure of his colleagues in 
Senate because he refused to conform to American 
ditions of justice and fair play. 
Perhaps the most tragic figure on our national scene 
lay is the juvenile delinquent—pathetic precisely because 
cannot conform to the minimal code of behavior that 
tiety must enforce in defense of its members. And many 
these youthful non-conformists are the sons and daugh- 
of parents who could not, or would not, conform to 
disciplines inherent in building a lasting marriage. 
lam reminded of a remark attributed to Nikolai Lenin: 
do not regret the liquidation of the middle class in Soviet 
ia. But I would give anything for a resurrection of 
idie-class morals and manners among the Russian 
ople.” 
The enemies of conformity do have a valid point, but 
is one which, carried too far, becomes ridiculous and 
gerous. The grain of truth in non-conformity resides 
the obvious fact that a Christian must be prepared to 
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hold out against the crowd at any time when following 
the crowd would do violence to his convictions. 

But the implication in much of the anti-conformity talk 
—that the crowd is always wrong, and the hold-out always 
right—makes a mockery of all democratic methods and 
ideals. Logically, only an oligarchy, rule by the few who are 
wiser than the many, could command the allegiance of a 
wholesale non-conformist. Here again, Hitler illustrates the 
tendency of non-conformity. Starting as a rebel who would 
not conform, he quite reasonably proceeded to the con- 
clusion that only he and his all-wise fellow Nazis were 
fit to rule the stupid herd who were still deluded with 
medieval notions about truth, love, and the worth of the 
individual man. 

Before we go all-out for non-conformity, let us remem- 
ber that if the saint is a non-conformist, so are the criminals 
and the tyrants. Before we counsel our young people to 
turn off the broad highway traveled by the mass of their 
fellow-men, let us be sure which side-road they are going 
to take. 

The non-conformists want us all to think for ourselves. 
Good enough. But what if, after twenty years of thinking, 
we come up with the conclusion that the most valuable 
thoughts are those we were taught in childhood? What if 
we come up with the conviction that even if some new 
ideas are needed, what is needed even more is a closer 
conformity to the old ideas that form the common currency 
of the Christian-Western heritage? 

I still read the great American non-conformists—Emerson, 
Whitman, and Thoreau—and I treasure their perceptions. 
Perhaps a broad streak of non-conformity is requisite in 
the makeup of genius in any creative field. But for every 
great pioneer there must be millions of ordinary settlers. 
For us, the millions, I am convinced that non-conformity 
is a heady draught, to be taken only medicinally (by wall- 
flowers or Milquetoasts, for example), or on rare and festive 
occasions, 
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“To thine own self be true’ 


ut 


What Kind 
O 
A Self? 


by Rosert J. Capican 


To be or not to be oneself: that is the question: 

Whether tis nobler in the personality to strain to be differ- 
ent and never to yield, 

Or to use one’s arms to swim in a sea of jellyfish 

And by conforming—join them? 

Thus never feel their sting. 


us little parody of a famous passage of Shakespeare 

expresses the dilemma of many an American who 

conscientiously wants to make the best job he can 

of living. On one hand he is told that if he wants 
to be accepted by those who matter to him socially and 
financially, he must conform to the pattern of what is 
proper for his place on the escalator. But other voices (in- 
cluding perhaps one in his own head) tell him it is shame- 
ful and unmanly thus to reduce himself to a statistical 
average in order to avoid being conspicuous. 

A century ago Ralph Waldo Emerson sounded a clarion 
call for non-conformity. He described society as “in con- 
spiracy against the manhood of every one of its members 
. . . @ joint-stock company, in which the members agree, 
for the better securing of his bread to each shareholder, to 
surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. . . . It (so- 
ciety) loves not realities and creators, but names and 
customs. . . . Whoso would be a man, must be a non-con- 
formist.” 
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As school boys we memorized in almost reverential a 
the final precept given by Polonius in his farewell to 
son Laertes: 

This above all: to thine own self be true 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou cans't not then be false to any man. 
It didn’t occur to us to wonder about the kind of self 
which we were to be true. 

Some men have no doubts of their excellent and com 
selves. A hundred years ago Walt Whitman boisterou 
and joyfully began his longest poem with the line: “I ¢ 
brate myself, and sing myself. . . .” Because his self was 
extensive, being fashioned of non-critical love for hum 
beings of every nature in all occupations and conditié 
America is in his debt. He helped teach us how to see 
feel and rejoice in the natural world, in which “a mouse 
miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels.” 

But however much we may admire the dimensions 
range of Whitman’s imagery, as a-philosopher he fallsi 
the trap of pagan self-worship: 

Divine I am inside and out, and 
I make holy whatever I touch or am touched from, 
This head more than churches, bibles, and all 
the creeds, 
The scent of these arm pits’ aroma finer than prayet. 
Emerson, like Whitman, is not free from self-idol 
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.. if I am the Devil’s child, I will live then from the 
vil. No law can be sacred to me but that of my nature.” 
That’s very nice if one can get away with it. 
It would be pleasant if every time wife, or mother, or 
acher urged us to improve, to begin, or to cease and desist 
ty minor action, if we could, as Emerson suggests, behave 
the presence of all opposition as if everything were 
bhemeral and unimportant but our own sacred selves. The 
alogue for many a soap opera would come readily: 
Wife: I love you very much, dear, but I wish you 
would pick up your socks, 
Mother: Have a good time, but I wish you would come 
home before 3 A.M. 
Teacher: You express yourself well on paper, but you 
must learn how to punctuate a simple sentence. 
To all of which triumphant, self-reliant self would reply: 
wry, Dear; Sorry, Mom; Sorry, Sir. I am by nature a sock- 
oper; by nature I am a night owl; by nature I am con- 
mptuous of the comma, and scornful of the semi-colon; 
d that’s the way I am. 
More seriously, if we carry Emerson's idea to its logical 
elopment, we have the juvenile delinquent justifying 
Severy violation of morality and law by blind allegiance 
the Devil (let us say the ruling gangster from whom he 
es his orders) and by the proud assertion, “I done what 
e because that’s the way I am. See?” For most, 
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however, the problem is not too much self-worship, but 
rather an insufficient amount of self-confidence or the 
simple acceptance of self. 

There is a story of the street corner evangelist on Chi- 
cago’s Skid Row who gave a pep talk to the broken and 
lost men huddled in the mission. He ended by reciting Rud- 
yard Kipling’s poem I/f. It begins: 

If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you . . . 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same; ... 
and the poem ends: 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 

At that point a voice in the back of the room cried, “But 
what if you can’t?” 

A good question. Theologian Joseph Haroutinian is fond 
of saying that Christ didn’t come to earth to tell men what 
to do so much as to give them the power to do what they 
already knew to be right. 

President Howard Lowry has written, “Never fear; the 
moral alarm clock is well set, and it will go off on schedule. 
The question is are you going to have the strength to get 
up and answer it when you hear it?” 

“For I do not do the good I desire, but rather the evil 
that I do not desire,” wrote Paul, and then he continued 
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with what Paul Tillich suggests “might well be the motto 
of all depth psychology: “Now if I should do what I do not 
wish to do, it is not I that do it, but rather sin that dwells 
within me.’ The apostle sensed a split between his conscious 
will and his real will, between himself and something within 
and alien to him.” He was separated from himself, and 
that separation he called sin. 

Psychiatry and theology are in substantial agreement on 
the need for man to accept himself. Man carries a burden 
of guilt and a sense of lonely isolation in which, like Paul, 
he is separated from his own self, from his fellow human 
beings, and from God. Many conscientious and dedicated 
Christians find it difficult to show as much mercy to them- 
selves as they do to others. 

Princeton University Chaplain Robert Montgomery re- 
minds us that long before the advent of psychiatry, John 
Calvin wrote, “The principal hinge on which faith turns is 
this—that we must not consider the promises of mercy which 
the Lord offers as true only to others and not to ourselves: 
but rather make them our own by embracing them in our 
hearts.” 

Beyond worshiping, trusting, accepting, forgiving one’s 
self, is the question how can we become men of will power 
—new men, even, who live joyously and freely? The most 
dramatic single sentence in all the Bible cuts through the 
barriers of pride and fear and hostility and greed with a 
fine steel edge: 

“He who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his 
life for my sake will find it.” 

This goes far beyond the object-interest cure of self-help 
books. We are not asked to get our minds off our problems 
and failings by discovering the joys of moulding clay or 
painting landscapes or getting-in-there-and-fighting-for-the- 
team or joining the glee club. We are asked nothing less 
than to love God and surrender our total selves to his will. 
“To become new men,” writes C. S. Lewis, “means losing 
what we now call ‘ourselves.’ Out of ourselves into Christ, 
we must go. His will is to become ours, and we are to think 
his thoughts, to have the mind of Christ.” 

And then who cares for fashions and customs and ma- 
jority opinions, and our own weak and whimsical will 
power. Both conformity and non-conformity are self-con- 
scious poses, feeble and inadequate as guides for living. 
Net by moral resolutions but by the power of the Holy 
Spirit will we become his servants in splendid bondage. 
And in his service there is perfect freedom. 


Bur that is a radical doctrine and feared by many men. 
They fear the loss of their individuality, their choice to be 
or not to be themselves. They fear that they will be com- 
pelled to conform to the caricatured concept of the joyless 
churchgoer. Many of us contempory Christians may very 
well fail to demonstrate the difference it makes, but we 
need not fear that the norm of safe and smug behavior is 
inevitable. Even if the witnesses were few, they testify to 
the power of the Spirit. 

There is abundant evidence in past and present that the 
Holy Spirit illuminates man’s mind and strengthens his will. 
There is this evidence in the roll call of the saints. Some of 
us believe that we even now see such evidence in the lives 
of men and women we know, who though it may not be 
their lot to mount up with wings as eagles, are doing quietly 
magnificent jobs of walking without fainting. 

There is evidence in the lives of American men who have 


lived for freedom and brotherhood. Shortly before his 
by mob violence, the abolitionist editor Elijah Le 
wrote in confident humility: “. . . I do solemnly p 
against all these attempts to frown down the liberty 
press, and forbid the free expression of opinion. Un 
deep sense of obligation to my country, the church 
my God, I declare it to be my fixed purpose to subm 
no such dictation. And I am prepared to abide by the 
sequences. . . . Some persons here call me courag 
others pronounce me stubborn, but I feel and know ¢ 
am neither the one nor the other. That I am enabled tg 
tinue firm in the midst of my trial is all of God. Let g 
give me any credit for it.” 


Now if we want to consider real rebellion against 
pling conformity, it should give us pause to reflect tk 
Hungarian revolt was started and to no smal] exten 
tained by college students, willing against overwhel 
odds to lay down their lives for freedom. 

One can never forget either the Presbyterian sem 
students in Pyongyang, capital city of North Korea 
rested by the Communist puppet government of Kj 
Sung, they were given several opportunities to sign 
which read, “Although I am a Christian, my first alleg 
is to Kim I] Sung.” Rather than sign, they chose 
“marched north” to their execution. One of them 
lously escaped and joined the liberating U.N. forces. 
asked why he had not signed the card, making such 
reservations as would occur to any of us, he replied, 
could I sign a card that said I belonged to any man? 
purchased for a price by the crucifixion of my- Lord. 
Holy Spirit is with the church in Korea, and the acco 
the growth of that community of believers is a Resu 
story. 

And lest we think that the surrender of self, of 
life to find life, would somehow make our perso 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined,” let us look to our 1 
him whom we are to imitate, whose mind we are to 
us. The people who crucified Christ never thought ¢ 
merely as a misguided teacher, a harmless moralist. 
the late Dorothy Sayer’s description of the greates' 
conformist in history: “. . . They thought him too d 
to be safe. It has been left for later generations to m 
that shattering personality and surround him with an 4 
phere of tedium. We have very efficiently pared the 
of the Lion of Judah, certified him ‘meek and mildy 
recommended him as a fitting household pet for pa 
rates and pious old ladies. To those who knew him, ff 
ever, he in no way suggested a milk and water person; 
objected to him as a dangerous firebrand. True he 
tender to the unfortunate, patient with honest inquirers, 
humble before heaven; but he insulted respectable 
men by calling them hypocrites; he referred to King 
as ‘that fox’; He went to parties in disreputable com 

. when confronted with neat dialectical traps, 
played a paradoxical humor that affronted serious-mil 
people, and he retorted by asking disagreeably seat 
questions that could not be answered by rule of thumb 

There was nothing of the conformist in him du 
years as man, and because he is one with the Father, 
can be no absence of what we call freedom in Go 
grace enabling us to accept ourselves, his love enab 
to love one another, his power enabling us to be ne 
serving his purpose, are offered freely to us. 
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“Everyman’ 
for 


Everyone 


Play points drama’s 


return to churches 


Text and Photographs by CARL G. KARSCH 


ALTER SORRELL, a balding, diminuitive poet 
W::: newspaper columnist, managed to escape 

his Austrian homeland after the outbreak of 
World War II. Later, after the super-bombs had been 
unveiled, author Sorrell was one of those who felt 
compelled to speak out on the use that man’s errant 
nature was making of new discoveries. 

For his vehicle, Mr. Sorrell chose the medieval mo- 
rality play Everyman, which with up-dating he re- 
titled Everyman Today. The earthy, human vices of 
the original have been replaced with profiles of a half- 
dozen personality types: the dictator, businessman, 
general, scientist, politician, and intellectual. By por- 
traying how each is called to account for his sins, Mr. 
Sorrell effectively reveals the subtle failings in us all. 

Everyman Today, while completed in 1953, had not 
found a producer until last month when it was staged 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York. Most of 
the parts were played by students enrolled in the sem- 
inary’s program of religious drama. Notable exception 


Everyman (Earle Hyman) is horrified at death's awesome 
specter summoning him to trial for earthly existence. 
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fy , 
As dictator, Everyman demands chief minister aid him 
overcome power of death; instead, minister stabs him. 


At trial, Everyman the politician blames voters, says he 
does their bidding; devil (right) calmly awaits verdict. 


French veteran of Verdun recalls promises Everyman made 
as general to end wars, “but you forgot .. . forgot us all.” 
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“‘Everyman’”’ 
for 
Everyone « 


was professional actor Earle Hyman in the role 
Everyman. Director was professor William C. € 
currently on leave from the Presbyterian-related 

lege of Wooster where he is chairman of the dep 
ment of speech and theater. 

The play’s producer is Robert E. Seaver, who 
is in charge of a three-year experimental program 
drama financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
combining study and experi- 
ence in staging plays, the pro- 
gram is training a group of 
future pastors in an art long 
absent from churches. 

But Mr. Seaver is quick to 
point out the broader aspects 
of the undertaking. One cer- 
tainly is the encouragement 
and production of first-rate 
scripts dealing with religious Robert E. Se 
motives. Everyman Today lay 


‘ dormant for nearly five years, explains Mr. Seaver, 


cause no group felt it had sufficient commercial 
“We want writers to feel the church is a legiti 
market for their efforts.” 

Another of Mr. Seaver’s (and Union's) aimsi 
demonstrate to Broadway that plays with relig 
themes can be solid dramatic fare. The Sign of J 
produced last spring and repeated at the General 
sembly, was a hit. One performance at the semi 
was largely attended by actors and others from! 
vision and show business. Several New York produt 
had “Jonah” under consideration when a television 
work bought it. 

Stimulating the interest of the churches in 
Mr. Seaver believes, is as important as making thej 
fessional theater aware of religion. By using untral 
actors, the Union program is an attempt to show 
leadership is the basic requirement of a good pra 
tion. “One person skilled in drama,” says Mr. Se 
“can develop a presentation of real stature.” 

Some churches already have sought graduates d 
Union course as full-time directors of drama. But 
Seaver realizes this is not a, large-scale solution 
looks forward to the time when denominational be 
as well as synods and presbyteries, can add tot 
staffs drama specialists who can assist many co 
gations. 

When that day arrives, compelling plays sue 
Everyman Today can be made available to eve 
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Worldscene: 
Wanted, Peacemakers 


With the launching of Explorer I, the 
$ United States struggled back into the 


gmaments race with the Soviet Union 
_ in after four months of fearsome soul- 
garching. 
wil Last month, also, the United States 













































and the Soviet Union agreed to a limited 
interchange of cultural persons, a step 
hailed by most Americans as a positive 
contribution to peace. 

The U.S. Congress also approved a 
|4billion-dollar emergency appropria- 
tion for missile development. And it was 
parent this month that the country’s 
9 major official disarmament groups— 
President's Special Disarmament 
ff and the Senate’s Special Disarma- 
at Subcommittee—might soon go out 
@ business. Their total expenses in five 
years of work: a little more than $1.4 
nillions. 

In November, a group of prominent 
Americans headed by Clarence Pickett, 
veteran American Friends Service Com- 
mittee leader, and Norman Cousins, edi- 
tor of The Saturday Review, took full- 
page ads in the New York Times and a 
wore of other papers to appeal for 
realistic steps toward peace based on 
suggestions made by the famed 
missionary-philosopher, Albert Schweit- 
wer. In six weeks the group had received 
put 1,875 responses. 

The U.S. Army Postal Service last 
month was stamping some of its service 
mail, “The U.S. Army—A Key to Peace.” 
One of the nation’s leading financial 
analysts concluded in one of his columns 
hat “America is not defenseless against 
peace.” He was answering the question, 
uppose Khrushchev declared peace— 
vould business go into a tailspin?” 

On the same subject, Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, world-renowned literacy ex- 
tes pert and former head of the Committee 
_ But@on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ition. tire, declared last month, “Nobody has 


‘tion, 


‘aver, 
ial 
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religi 
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neral 
semi 
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ision 


nd 
s the 
intrail 
how 
| pr 
r. Se 


al boiyet dared to say aloud that Russia wants 
| to Sto keep on arming. Yet there is much 
» con substantiate this belief. . . . 

“Why does Russia want us to spend 
~ endl? money on arms? Because, if we ever 
| pt that burden off our backs and started 
eve spend even a part of that money to 
AN 
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lift the world, all the nations would 
desert communism—and the masses in 
Russia would desert their leaders. One 
thing the communists dread most is that 
we may begin to practice the religion 
we profess.” 

When were the people of the United 
States going to practice the religion they 
professed? That seemed to be the big 
question this month now that the Soviet 
lead in armaments was accepted and 
countermeasures were being taken. 

Although the cultural exchange was 
acknowledged to be at least a start in 
better mutual understanding between 
the peoples of America and the Soviet 
Union, was this the only positive move 
that could be formulated or applauded 
by some 130,000,000 of the world’s most 
prosperous, most healthy, and most 
literate adults—the citizens of the United 
States of America? 

Some 1930 years ago, a healthy and 
literate young adult from Galilee said, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 
According to a report released early this 
month by the U.S. Census Bureau, more 
than 94 per cent of all Americans four- 
teen and older say they believe in God. 
If there ever was a time in the history 
of the world for peacemakers to make 
their feelings and their ideas known, that 
time is now. 


Churchmen Denounce 
“Private” Public Schools 


Repeatedly, many southern legislators 
have urged closing public schools rather 
than complying with court integration 
orders. One alternative suggested has 
been the use of church facilities for 
segregated “private” schools. 

More than 100 churchmen last month 
urged congregations in the South not to 
permit their buildings to be used for 
this purpose. Declared a resolution of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance’s North 
American Area Council: “A church is 
in error when it commits itself to a pro- 
gram designed to deny the right of any 
person to be treated as a child of God 
by allowing the use of its buildings to 
frustrate laws specifically designed to 
protect this right.” 


In Virginia, a state whose governor 
has advocated “private” public schools, 
a presbytery of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. (southern) last month denounced 
such proposals. Governor J. Lindsay Al- 
miond’s plan relies heavily on the co- 
operation of churches, since they have 
the only non-public buildings with 
sufficient facilities. Ministers of the 
Potomac Presbytery voted 45 to 8 to 
send an overture to the church’s General 
Assembly recording their opposition to 
any congregation’s buildings being used 
to prevent school integration. 

Similar views were stated last month 
in The Presbyterian Outlook, independ- 
ently owned journal published in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Fourteen churchmen, 
southern and northern, agreed churches 
should never allow their facilities to be 
used for segregated private schools. One 
prominent Presbyterian U.S. clergyman, 
the Reverend Dr. Malcolm P. Calhoun, 
made a surprise proposal: churches 
should establish racially inclusive pri- 
vate schools in the event public educa- 
tion is suspended to prevent desegrega- 
tion. 


Protestant Churchmen Form 
Development Team 


In Pakistan, one of Asia’s most rapidly 
developing nations, Christian farmers 
and small businessmen are urgently ask- 
ing questions which American Christians 
are well-prepared to answer. 

How can more people be fed from 
the same farm acreage? 

How should established businesses be 
revamped to grow with industrializa- 
tion? 

What new businesses can be started 
on limited means? 

Providing answers to these questions 
is the purpose of an inderdenominational 
“Committee for Economic Development 
of Pakistani Christians” sponsored by the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of Foreign 
Missions. Mason Vaugh, veteran India 
missionary, is committee secretary. 

The newly formed group is currently 
seeking volunteers in various phases of 
agriculture and industry who will an- 
swer specific technical questions. In 
addition, the committee hones to inter- 
est Christian businessmen here in mak- 
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New fraternal workers William and Gun- 
da Hedrick and daughter Tace. Bill 
HEPARD gave up research and development job 
Saneean in the U.S.A. to help Christians in Paki- 
ELEVATOR CO. stan develop their farms and businesses. 


5045 Brotherton Road 

Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
ing loans to their counterparts in Pakis- 
tan, thus overcoming a serious shortage 
of capital in that country. 

As a major step in this new venture, 
\ the Presbyterian Church has just sent 
5 
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a research engineer to Pakistan. 

Helping Pakistani farmers and busi- 
nessmen assess their problems, transmit- 
ting questions to the United States, and 
most important, putting answers into 
| effect is the three-fold assignment of 
| Pennsylvanian William S. Hedrick. At 

thirty-six, Hedrick decided to trade the 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your “ r ; 
school or church, oF on the house oF purchas- relative security of a research engineer- 
ing committee of Fay Ne of lodge. ~e : Piss P \ : f hi 
be rested in this modern olding a _ < : i 
ee eee ies ‘Wate for cataleg and 1 ing position in Minnesota for this es 

discounts. experiment in overseas missions. , 

Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa P - ; . ‘ é we . 
\. J sailed last week for Pakistan together 
__ | with his wife, Gunda, and three-year-old 
STERLING SILVER daughter, Tace. 




















PRESBYTERIAN | _ The Hedricks, who typify a new breed 

SYMBOL of technically minded “fraternal work- 

BY | ers,” are confident of success. Two col- 

| leagues from other denominations al- 

floywwul ready are in Pakistan completing pre- 

FINE JEWELRY liminary surveys. Soon after his arrival, 

SORCE bass Bill will be able to put to work his 

Beautifully band crafted im Sterling Silver—a cherished | La owledge of civil and electrical engi- 

symbol for all Presbyterians—-at your local jeweler. ‘ 

neering. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., Attleboro, Mass. _— 7 

ies Bill is also certain that laymen in this 

sevccecoeocoeceeseoes | country will respond as consultants for 
Personally Escorted ¢ 


a cincue Tours > | the development committee. “I've talked 
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: with many men, in my former company 
Set $ | and elsewhere, who want to help Chris- 

a . . ~ . 
Write for Brochure pi. * | tians in other lands. Through this com- 
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mittee, laymen can express their faith in 
everyday terms.” 
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Churches Seek End 
Of Housing Bias 


Five major denominations, inch 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
month announced a joint three-ye 
gram to help break down racial | 
in housing. 

In each of three cities, a fu 
director will be employed who: 
signment will be to help create 
white residents a “climate of o 
favorable to non-segregated occup. 
Announcement of the $175,000 pr 
was made last month by the U 
Church of Christ, one of the 
pating denominations. Other 
taking part are American Baptist, 
ciples of Christ, and Methodist. 

Dr. Ray Gibbons, director of 
Council for Christian Social Acti 
the United Church, said that whil 
cities have not been selected, they 
ably will be located between the 
Lakes and the eastern seaboard. 

Selection will be based in part, 
Gibbons added, on the number of 
sons willing to serve on an ad" 
committee. In each city, Protesta 
are real-estate dealers, lenders, b: » 
and government housing officials wife 
asked to cooperate. he 

“Only in a few states and cities,”"}ed 
Dr. Gibbons, “are promising educatif th 
or legal measures being taken to reisys 
a thirtv- or forty-year trend towph s 
greater segregation in residential Mian 
ing.” led 

ob 
ive 


Ford Grants $250,000 te 
For Appalachian Study [ff ‘ 


d i 

The Ford Foundation has rece n; 
granted $250,000 for a two-year s sec 
of conditions among some 8,000,000 tree 
idents of the Appalachian Mount ghc 
Purpose of the research will be tay P 
termine economic, health, educafday 
and religious needs of the people.} en 

In charge of administering the gt di 
will be the Appalachian Religious Went 
ers Conference. The Conference hid i 
formed in 1956 by eight Protestaniftry 
nominations, including the Presbytq Si 
Church U.S.A. and the United Preped 
terian Church. h 

Project headquarters will be at Bing 
College, Berea, Kentucky, A_ total to 
234 counties in the states of Kenta te 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virgfinci 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Ge@bel 
will be covered by the study. stia 
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t while 

they f 

. the 

rd. @ An Anniversary Report 

1 part, 

ber of 

n adv }y 

asta 4 ’ 

s, bi }daristian Faith and Life Curricu- 

‘ials wipvill observe its tenth anniversary 
e fall of this year. Informally 

sities,"fed “the New Curriculum” for 


ducati the first five years of its existence, 
} to refsystem of teaching for Sunday 
d_ towgh schools, developed by the Pres- 
ntial ian Church U.S.A., is widely ac- 
ledged by churchmen and educa- 
o be the most thorough-going and 
tive instrument for Christian edu- 
0 m to be used in modern times. 
d be world’s first Sunday school was 
Y bd in England in 1780 by a pub- 
is rec# named Robert Raikes who had 
year $# seeking a way to get urchins off 
00,00@treets. Since then the idea spread 
Mount@ghout the Christian world until in 
be tay Protestant minds “church” and 
educafday school” were almost insepa- 
eople.} entities. 





: the @t during the early 1930's, it became 
ious Went that the Sunday school had 


rence find itself into a rut. Although in this 
testaniitry the population was slowly ris- 
esbytq Sunday-school enrollment had 
ed Praped nearly 25 per cent. Many 
ch leaders felt that the years of 
e at Bing children to Sunday school had 
4 tot@#l to produce men and women who 
Kentw@l tell a non-Christian clearly and 
Virgincingly what the faith is and why 
d Ge@believe it. “Pupils ended up,” one 
stian-education authority put it, 

1958 
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1 curriculum editors (from left) are Donald L. Leonard, executive editor, 
n F. Langford, editor-in-chief, and George A. Allen, Jr., associate editor. 
ft are original course materials; additional publications are on _ right. 


Still the ‘‘New’’ Curriculum 


“with a hodgepodge of unrelated Bible 
knowledge and little understanding of 
its meaning.” The number of neopagan 
adults who blamed their apathy toward 
the church on their Sunday-school ex- 
perience as children was alarming. 

To cap it all, from overseas came 
clear proof that Christian education 
could fail: Germany and Russia had 
been Christian nations for centuries; 
now they had forsaken God for other 
gods. 

In 1942, after several preliminary con- 
ferences, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. held a*meeting of forty-three 
persons, including pastors, theology pro- 
fessors, directors of Christian education, 
parents, and public-school teachers, In 
five weeks of continuous, concentrated 
work, these people blocked out the 
broad design of a three-year cycle of 
church-school lessons covering a topic 
for each year: Jesus Christ, the Bible, 
and the church. 

The formal title of the curriculum, 
Christian Faith and Life—a Program for 
Church and Home, reflected the con- 
viction of the curriculum-makers that 
the function of the family itself in the 
education of its members had been un- 
derestimated in previous church-school 
materials. “There is no substitute for 
parents in guiding the growth of their 
children in the Christian faith. The home 
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is truly the first place for Christian 
nurture.” 

As Paul Calvin Payne, then Secretary 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
put it: “The only religion that is worth- 
while is homemade religion.” Accord- 
ingly, the study materials called for 
many hours of active cooperation on the 
part of parents. 

Under the editorship of Canadian 
Presbyterian James D. Smart, the new 
curriculum study materials arrived in 
Sunday church schools all over the coun- 
try in time for use in October, 1948. At 
this time, study materials were provided 
for all age groups except nursery chil- 
dren and adults, 

By May, 1949, the “New Curriculum” 
was in use in 5,100 of 7,000 active Pres- 
byterian churches. In addition, 1,400 
churches of other denominations had 
installed the curriculum, and plaudits 
for the new teaching instrument were 
forthcoming from many Protestant lead- 
ers. 

Not that there were no bugs to be 
worked out. Such a vast project was 
bound to measure long in some direc- 
tions, short in others; the need for re- 
adjustments was expected and planned 
for. Shortly after nursery and adult ma- 
terials were added to the curriculum in 
the fall of 1950, a large conference of 
parents and teachers was called. A new 
editor-in-chief, Norman Langford—a 
Canadian like his predecessor—had been 
appointed in September. 

For six days, eighty-three delegates 
criticized the curriculum and offered 
ideas for its improvement. One of the 
tools at their disposal was a just-com- 
pleted survey of 12,319 Presbyterian 
ministers and church-school staff con- 
ducted by Syracuse University. The 
conference decided that, among other 
things, the curriculum: 


@ called for more work than many 
parents, students, and teachers 
could make time for; 

@ should be more explicit about eco- 
nomic justice, race relations, gam- 
bling, and vice; 

@ should include more about mis- 
sionary work of the church; 

@ should be more clear about basic 
Christian beliefs. 


Although their church-school materials 
were already widely regarded as the best 
in America, Presbyterians were deter- 
mined to make them better. 

The Presbyterian teaching system has 



































inspired several other communigy 
create new programs of their own, 
ably the Seabury Series produced hy 
Protestant Episcopal Church. B 
1957 the Faith and Life Curriculy 
portions of it, was used by more 
58,000 students in Congregati 
Christian Churches, and by 39,0 
Evangelical and Reformed. ; 

Presbyterian churches in Canad 
using the program increasingly, with 
support of their Board of Christian 
cation, Many Presbyterian congam” 
tions in Australia and New Ze; 
teach their children with the Faith 
Life materials, and officials in 
bodies are studying possibilities of y 
use. The Armed Services Unified { 
riculum uses Faith and Life mate 
with primary children, and in 19% 
used the kindergarten program ( 
000 Protestant children are enroll 
Armed Forces Sunday schools). 

In the church which created it 
curriculum is used more widely 
ever. In 1957, Faith and Life mate 
were studied in 6,100 Presbyt 
U.S.A. congregations. 

The three-year cycle of the cum 
lum, plus the magazine format o 
lessons, makes the program the 
readily revisable of any graded Sur ong 
school materials in existence, d vi 
improvement has been continuous. Tec 
though most people now refer to 
program by its proper name, the ‘I 
curriculum will always be new in 
sense of remaining responsive to ch 
ing needs. 
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—James W. Horr 


Future of Urban 
Churches Questioned 


How is Protestantism faring in 
ica’s cities? 

Not too well, according to deleg 
who met last month in Columbus, 0 
to discuss the subject. 

Chief among a host of unreso 
questions is segregated housing, 
“principal and continuing cause’ 
Protestantism’s segregated chur é 
Said the Reverend Francis W. Me 
of the Chicago Commission on H 
Relations: “The primary action in 
coming group tensions is to strip 
racial conditions attached to schoolgpiiie 
jobs, housing, health facilities, or t0 Mo: 
exercise of any civil right.” ct 
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Several speakers, including Dr. 
Peek, urged Protestant denominati¢ 
intensify their efforts in urban 
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If your income is reduced 
due to high income taxes... 


stestant [city] congregations are still 
g swiftly dispersed to suburbs,” said | 
| Os . McPeek, “because denominational 
ed bifport to them is half-hearted.” He h : N T AX FREE | 
call ded that “our most inventive . . . and T 18 CW - 

“Ad trained clergy [are needed] where 


reall going is the roughest—and that is the LIFE INCOM E PLAN 


39,008 a . : 
ew Three ministers from an inner-city 


_ rish in Cleveland, Ohio, recommended offers many advantages 


ariety of specifics to help churches 


nunig 1 


’ “= orient” their approach to city con- 
stianyy ; for the fi i hi d pl k ibl ttracti 
gations. Some of the suggestions: OW, tor the first time, this approved pian makes possibile an attractive 


cong . ° : . 
“gelopment of long-range plans for in-} return of tax-free income for those who desire to make gifts of money, 


V 


Fa nationsl churches in housing property or securities to advance the Christian program of the Church, 
in qpeopments; imposition of a small ; P h ‘ral 
+5 of Hessment on suburban churches to aid] but who want income from their capital. 


ified ¢ agregations in low-income areas; con- 


uction of temporary church facilities Advantages of this unique plan: 


mate 

1 195qq 702 scheduled for slum clearance; 

um [ bation of “oe to train pastors for 1. Income exempt from present Federal Income Taxes— 
pr-city work. a 

nrollee ; TEP for one or two lives 

) One cogent reason for Protestantism’s 

ed itgpute to capture the interest of more 2. No capital gains tax when securities are sent to us. 


Jely qppmites is that it is “not only suburban 


No gift tax. 
..anti-urban in its outlook.” Such hile 


mate 
bytes the charge made by Dr. Truman B. 3. Ideal investment in tax-exempt state or municipal 

“ Tpuglass, of the home missions board bonds in multiples of $1,000. 
. cunt the Congregational-Christian 
at of burches. “The point of view of con- 4. Generous “gift portion” income tax deduction for year 
the qemporary Protestantism,” said Dr. plan is established. For example, at age 60, deduction 
Sunil glass, is essentially that of the farm is $603 per $1,000. (2 lives age 60—$503). 
al d village, and of the synthetic effort | 
uous "claim rural and small-town life 5. Plan offers tax savings and results in higher yield of 
er toch is at least in part the genesis of tax-free income for life not otherwise obtainable. | 
he “qe suburb.” | 
wi Dr. Douglass cited two reasons for : : aa | 
+o chagotestantism’s “failure” in cities. “First| Also, of great importance is the satisfaction of establishing a fund to 


the prejudice of Protestant leadership advance the cause of Christ through the Presbyterian Foundation which 
lorng aver of non-urban culture as being serves the Church in all its work. Write or phone for folder “A Tax-Free 


oe favorable than city life to the ; a ; : eae 
wth of religion...Second is Prot- Life Income Plan,” available without obligation. 


tantism’s chronic moralism and insist- 
ce upon formulating its moral judg- 
nts of city life on the ethic of rural To serve the Church 


d small-town traditions.” epee gy T H E F O U NDATI O N 


in all § its work 

Jelegy Results of a survey announced at the 
is, Qgpumbus meeting lent further emphasis of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 4 A. 

Dr. Douglass’s statements. A study } 
resi’ the National Council of Churches Established 1799 
ing, @ealed that the majority (55 per cent) 
use’ Protestants still live in suburban and 
hurd™ areas. Roman Catholics and Jews Office of the Director 
Mchagt heavily concentrated in the cities. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Hug Least metropolitan denominations are 
iné Methodist Church, Disciples of Please send me without obligation your 
ip ageist, and the Southern Baptist Con- folder, “A Tax-Free Life Income Plan.” 
hooli@ention. 
r to Most metropolitan of the Protestant 
uches are the Protestant Episcopal ili 
Yr. M2 per cent urban-centered), United 
itiommtheran (66 per cent), and Presbyter- I was Born 
cen U.S.A. (62 per cent). 
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ORGAN BUILDING PIONEERS 






Trinity Church, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Though the Casavants first used electro-mag- 
netic action in 1890 it was not until five 
years later that the sliderless organ chests 
replaced the old style slide chests. Samvel 
Casavant’s pioneer invention still provides a 
standard from which the majority of the 
world’s great organs are bvilt. 


Casabant Freres 


Designers and Builders of *'!™!TED 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q@. CANADA 














Folding Chair Users... 


L Heres the Answer! 


A DETACHABLE BOOK RACK 
HOLDING 2 HYMNALS, COMMUN- 
1On CUPS, VISITOR CARDS, 
PENCIL. 





MODELS FOR ALL CHAIRS 
LOW COST—EASILY INSTALLED 
HYMNALS 








COAT AND HAT RACK 
for Schools, Hospitals, Institutions 
In non-peeling clumilite finish. Low cost, 


sturdy. Easy to install. A size and style for 
every need. Write for circular. 


A.R. NELSON CO., INC. 
210 E. 40th St. 


New York 16 









E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin S., Chicago 13, il. 
1641 4. Atiesandre St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 
Another Major Effort in 1957 : 





U.S.A. Presbyterians, either as individuals or through congregational gifts, 
last year contributed the record amount of $1,290,032 as their 1957 One odz 
Great Hour of Sharing offering for needy and homeless people overseas # 
These funds, plus $19,726 designated for the Share Our Surplus program, $8! 
$98,606 for Hungarian relief, and $2,663 for American disaster, make up pools 
the Presbyterian special relief offering total for 1957 of $1,411,027. This® 
figure is slightly less than the $1,482,458 total for 1956 because the bulk 
of the special Hungarian relief funds were received in ’56. The One Great, ' 















Hour total for ’56 was $1,221,011. per a 
Listed below are the 1957 allocations of special funds. This year’s One ™P 
Great Hour offering will be held Sunday, March 16. p thi 


RECEIPTS 


One Great Hour of Sharing (1957) 

Share Our Surplus 

Hungarian Relief pskchintesadenotnnaens 
Disaster Relief, U.S.A....................... 


Eee eat. $1,290,032 
19,726 
: 98,606 
EE Oh Ae 2 66 


$1,411,063 


ALLOCATIONS 
Church World Service 
Resettlement Program, U.S.A. 
Material Relief program overseas 
Basic administration budget decane sees 
Relief Program, Europe . = 
Presbyterian work 85,500 “A 
Church World Service work ihatsat gees 3 23,71 
World Council refugee aid ae , BER es: 40,0 
YMCA relief work 
Relief Program, Asia 
Korea, Presbyterian program 
Korea, Church World Service 
Korea, Amputee project 
Korea, T.B. project 
Hong Kong, Presbyterian program 
Hong Kong, Church World Service 
India-Pakistan 
Undesignated, for emergency use ‘ainda ineiinah Pink 
Arab Refugees 


See OE Anes ae 60,00 
38,0 
12,56 


150,0 
50,0 
15,00 
5,00 
46,658 
20,000 Pa ( 
10,000 
10,000 Bileg. 













Relief through Church World Service 125,000 
Relief, Presbyterian program eines Le ene ee 35,000 
Share Our Surplus : 100,000 
Hungarian and other East European Relief.................................. 125,000 
SII <5 Sasaki Rd cescinesgvica manager cs etadnsandenneocenentntionte 170,000 Hie 
General Allocations 
World Council refugee program—outside Europe 40,000 
SIREN INE III 5 se incense snend bares depninisvebiniey ss oinpihidaagiied 7,000 #: 
Colombia relief oe 5,000 
Brazil (Hungarian congregations) rote kg iaktbicabe 7,000 
World Student Christian Federation. ...........................c0cccc000ee 8,000 
German Protestant Relief Committee 1,000 ® 
Inter-Mission emergency aid ......................ccccessssereesseesesceesesencees 4,000 
Contingent for relief emergencies.............................. peileninndias $0,039 
IID 5.1.1. Ls scsiesccnnethersaboesslipiesiaephdaeicbononpdcinieibintaa 94,907 
Disaster Relief, U.S.A. 
SEN UE III INET. nd diss vc opsgonachsnanaceotboamentomcebedoscenecsties 84,000 
Ruskin Heights tornado disaster 2.663 





TOTAL 
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, S VIRCO IS BUILT BETTER 
srseas Positions Open TO LAST LONGER 





Short-Term Specialists VIRCO #600 SERIES FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
gifts, Virco all-purpose folding tables give you yews of service. 
7 One qloday, some seventy Presbyterian lay- Quality constructed of fine — 

: os . : 2 apes for maximum str 
ersegs ge and ministers are using their pro- and durability, yet attractive 
ee Pe ee HRT in appearance. VIRC J 
ogram, psional skills to assist church related Sioctie or Menonite taps 
ike up hols, hospitals, and missions in a are safe because the 
"This en nations around the globe. #600 ulitwus 
e bulk @They are devoting three years of their Easy to handle and store 





compactly. 


VIRCO “CAN'T TIP” SAFETY-TESTED #127 FOLDING CHAIRS 
are precision constructed of tubular steel with extra 
reinforcement, fusion welded and brazed at all points 

of stress. Available in five popular colors in baked-on 
enamel finish. Comfortable, easy to fold 

and stack compactly. 


Greages, With pay, to help Christians in 

her areas strengthen their faith as well 
’s Onelg improve living standards. Never in 
» thirty-year history of this program, | 
msored by the Board of Foreign Mis- | 
3, has it been as imperative for | 


#127 
























VIRCO NEW +145 FOLDING TABLE-ARM CHAIR... 

same quality construction features of the #127 

folding chair, plus, a well-supported tablet-arm 

surface of mar and stain resistant VIRCOLITE plastic. 
Handsome plywood seat. Five popular colors in baked-on 
enamel finish. 











Write direct for information and 
complete catalog of Folding Chairs and 
Folding Tables and for special quantity 
prices. Also for our brochure describing 
our complete line of classroom furniture. 


Department P. L. + Virco Manufacturing 
Corp. + Foo. P.O. Box — 


¢ OW INS S | 
rare, et imme CHOIR - PULPIT * 


Supplies, Cholices, Ciborios’, Altors and Chancel q 
Furniture = We Puraish Eversthiag for the Chorch STOLES a HANGINGS a 


REE CATALOG ON REQUEST + 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 















Electrified 


5,500 
3, 76 













SACINAW, MICH. 















6,06 


0,06 | aa “Make haste O GOD to deliver me; 
5.0 “ MAKE HASTE TO 
HELP ME, O LORD” 


5,008 .. 
ie baseball star pursues additional 
Psalm 70:1 


er. Von McDaniel, right-handed St. 
is Cardinals’ pitcher, prepares for the 
aistry at Abilene (Texas) Christian 
ge, a Churches of Christ school. 
Daniel is shown in Bible class. 








5,658 
0,000 
),000 
),000 


Shalini is just ten years old. Her prayers are not only 
for herself but for other less fortunate blind children, 
many of whom know only poverty, fear, hunger and 
homelessness. She asks God to send someone to 





5,000 

: love them and calm their fears of tomorrow. 

>, 000 - Ss 

1.000 In the name of Jesus Christ who loved the children 


and opened the eyes of the blind the JOHN MILTON 
SOCIETY is helping to feed, clothe, educate and care 
for blind children in 33 Christian Schools in Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia. But there are hundreds 
more blind and destitute children—like Shalini-who 
need love and Christian care. Only you can bring 
hope to their tragic lives. Won’t you pray for our 
work and make God's love real to a blind child by 
your gift? 


5,000 uerican Christians to devote their en- 
),000 Mies to this type of enterprise. 
A wide variety of positions are filled 
these “short-term” missionaries, as 
),000 ey are called by the Board. 
,000 BA language specialist, Dr. William 
,000 Byburn, is in West Africa to translate 
,000 @erature for newly literate tribesmen. 
,000 BAn accountant, Kenneth Wenrich, is 
,000 Banaging business affairs for the mis- 
,000 @n in Korea. 
re ence ya i serving ' In gratitude for my sight, § gladly enclose 
A teacher _ Jerry Lou Dreisbac h, is at Help for the blind children of the world is $ 


f th ices to the blind 
000 He Beirut, Lebanon, College for Women —— a Meese og BS the John 





JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





to be used in your World Mis- 
sions to the blind. 


























663 Bac! ing classes in art. Milton Society carries on as the official wane 

02 MAnother teacher, Donald Swearer, is| %9**Y .of the Protestant Churches of the Address 

i 4 United States and Canada. Your contribution PL? 
charge of English classes at the Bang-| ia ANY AMOUNT is desperately needed. City__ State bas 

aT (Continued on page 29) 
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Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 


CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘‘Sunday’’ look for years. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St New York 18, N. Y 








CERTIFIED TEACHERS 
DIETITIANS * LIBRARIANS 
SECRETARIES * HOUSEMOTHERS 
NURSES * OTHER 
for 


SCHOOLS—COLLEGES—HOSPITALS 
Sept. 1, 1958 


Write giving personal qualifications 


Presbyterian Board of National Missions 


Room 703, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





Advertising has been so busy talking about 
others it hasn’t had time to talk about itself. 
It is the least understood industry in Amer- 
ica. Yet it is a basic economic force. 


It helps the farmer sell his crops. It helps 
the manufacturer sell his factory output. It 
helps the merchant sell his wares. It helps 
the technician sell his skill. It encourages 
giant corporations to tool up for mass pro- 
duction by speeding mass consumption. It 
is essential to our American Way of Life. 


In short, America is a Better America— 
thanks to Advertising! 


ww 


In recognition of the program to promote better 
advertising by the Advertising Association of the 
West and the Advertising Federation of America 
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In Defense of the Church Supper 


One of America’s most beloved—and most rapped-—traditions is the 
church supper. Millions have gone and enjoyed these Pilgrim-founded 
feasts. Thousands, however, have complained about the “meat loaf 
monotony,” with its “dishwater” coffee and the hard, cold peas. In 
fact, the church-supper gripe has become as much a custom as the 
meal itself. 

Last month, the New York Times considered this venerable tradition 
on the editorial page. The result is the following document reprinted 
with permission from Topics of The Times. —THE EDITORS 


D onc a lull in the conversation, a voice suddenly was heard from 
the far end of the table. “Today’s best buy in meals,” it remarked 
quietly, “is the church supper.” The lull was followed by a moment's 
stunned silence, while each went to his own thoughts. Was this some 
unbeliever, some agnostic strayed into the dining room from the dark 
regions that lie away from the neighborhood? Was this doctrine atheism, 
or commercialism to the nth degree, or was it a conversational gambit, 
tossed into the air in order to see what would happen? It turned out 
to be none of these things, and the speaker turned out to be nothing 
more dangerous than a visiting gourmet. In the silence each went to 
his own thoughts, each visited for a time with his memories. De- 
pending upon the clearness of those memories, each came up with 
pretty much the same picture. Also with the same caption—today’s best 
buy in meals is the church supper. 4 

Atheism, agnosticism? Not this. Commercialism ‘to the nth degree? 
No. Both the picture and the caption below it are high compliments. 
To say that the church supper is not a good buy is to insult those 
who cook it. To hint for a moment that the helpings on the plate are 
niggardly is to insult those who serve. The agnostic would throw out 
such hints, to be sure, for that is his trade. The gourmet knows better. 
The gourmet—in this case the definition embraces all who attend church 
suppers—knows that he will find both quantity and quality. 

The church supper is, of course, a tradition, Let it never perish. 
When the budget requires a little extra money—new vestments, hymn 
books, additional upkeep—the supper offers the finest way to raise it. 
It is a way of many graces. In the first place, after a supper or two, 
the books can be purchased, and everyone naturally sings a little louder 
from new books. In the second, the cook is pleased. The best of her 
grandmother's recipes are taken from their carefully chosen hiding 
places—these out of the way of prying children—and are carefully 
studied. To be sure, the cook has been using the recipes for years, week 
in—week out, but the use has been freehand. For the supper they must 
be followed exactly, since other cooks will be about, and other cooks 
are almost certain to ask ingredients and proportions. The supper thus 
becomes a sort of verbal cookbook, presumably to the betterment of 
meals everywhere about the neighborhood. 

The one gaining most from the supper, however, is the one sitting 
on this, the near, side of the table. Call him the gourmet, say at once 
he knows of what he is talking, is an expert in the field. Almost anyone 
can roast a turkey, but the true flavor of a turkey dinner lies in the 
stuffing, and the church supper specializes in stuffing. Almost anyone 
can boil up some turnips, but who away from the supper can add that 
little something which will make them ambrosia? Mince pie? Has any- 
one ever bettered that recipe from the now yellowed pages of a maga- 
zine from another century? The answer, of course, is no one, Just as the 
answer is that no one else offering meals for payment operates under 
the same principle as the server at the supper. She knows when a 
man is hungry and fills his plate accordingly. Best buy in meals? At 
a million dollars the plate, such suppers would be worth it. 
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i. Thailand, Christian College. 
This year, more than 100 positions as 
yt-term missionaries are available 
ugh the Boards of Foreign Missions 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and 
United Presbyterian Church of 
ith America, Nurses are particularly 
sdded to staff hospitals in the Near 








[Detailed information and applica- 
s may be obtained from Dr. Theo- 
be F. Romig, Board of Foreign 
ions (U.S.A.), 156 Fifth Avenue, 
York 10, N.Y.; and from Dr. Ed- 
d E. Grice, Board of Foreign Mis- 
(U.P.), 401 W. Chelten Ave., 
iladelphia 44, Pa.] 








. Walter Besser adds another “good 
ing” to his record of 150,000. 





50,000 ““Good Mornings” 


“This certainly is not a friendly 
urch.” Mr. Walter Besser, of North- 
inster Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
. D.C., overheard that critical remark 
e Sunday morning in 1951. Perhaps 
cause of his duties as chairman of the 
bard of Deacons, Mr. Besser deter- 
ined that never again could anyone 
sider his church inhospitable. 
The next Sunday—and for almost 
Sunday since—he stationed him- 
it at Northminster’s entrance, person- 
¥ welcoming everyone who came in. 
t arrives early, well before the 9:30 
tvice begins; he stays until all late- 
mers are seated for the 11:00 o'clock 
vice. 
Over the past six years, he has mem- 
ized faces and names (first names, for 
most part) of most of the 1,200 
tmbers. Since church attendance aver- 
* more than 500, Mr. Besser prob- 
bly has said 150,000 “good mornings,” 
thwith a smile and a warm handclasp. 
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COMPARE THESE FEATURES: 


e Luxurious Marrakesh 
in Persian Morocco 


inding 
¢ Leather lined to edge 
e Jasper type, modified 
self-pronouncing 
¢ Oxford India paper 
e New Bible Study Helps 
¢ Colored maps 
e Concordance 


' : , ¢ Red under gold edges 
Authorized King James Version oS aie 


Offoid- Hmorioai Git Cible Sinee 1675 + Handy size: 5 x 7%, 


only %e” thick 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 









A de luxe Bible at an 
irresistibly low price 


only $107 


Introduced in the fall of 1957 
it has quickly established itself as 
one of America’s leading Bibles. 































































SHE STEPPED 
from a 
SLUM 


into a 
KING’S VILLA 


Little Nathalie in the two years of her life has known desertion, cruel 
poverty and hunger. Her mother and she were abandoned by her father. 
Handicapped by Nathalie’s need of her, the mother could not find work. 
Penniless, the landlord threatened to evict them from their miserable one room 
in the slums of Paris. Distracted and not knowing where to turn, hungry and 
with no food for her child, the mother begged shelter for Nathalie in a CCF- 
affiliated Paris orphanage. It was filled to capacity and money was very short, 
but pity won over prudence and she was admitted. She thereby stepped from 
a slum into a king’s villa, for the orphanage occupies what was once a summer 
home erected for Henry the First of France. Here in this quaint and beautiful 
old place, Nathalie now lives with 100 happy and charming children. 


There are many little Nathalies in France—helpless infants, sickly from 
bad and insufficient food, children of the streets, children of lost or indifferent 
parents, all deplorably in need of help and a friend. They can be “adopted” 
like Nathalie is, and have a safe and wholesome home in France—or in any 
of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of 
these countries—$10 a month. The contributor receives the child’s name, 
address, picture and story and may correspond with his child. 








COUNTRIES: 

For Information Write: Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 

Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke ma, Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
CHRISTIAN Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Ind 


CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. Iran, Italy, 
Richmond 4, Virginia 

I wish to “adopt” a boy. 
for one year in 





Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
Please send me further information. 


Western Germany, American Indians, or 
greatest need. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 264 affiliated orphanages 
in 34 countries is the largest Protestant 


orphanage organization in the world. It 





serves 25 million meals a year. It is reg- 





istered with the Advisory Committee on 





Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
ZOMG ..0ns000e 





City... 
State 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 

Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


_—— memamemesers mei roi peccll 


tional Cooperation Administration of the 





U. 8. Gowernment, It. is experienced, 


economical and conscientious. 














NEWS 


Three years ago, Mr. Besser als 
gan, systematically, to introduce Ny 
minster members to visitors, neweo 
and to one another. As a result of 
efforts, two persons now are chosen, ste 
alphabetical order, to serve as “gree 
each Sunday for both services. 
names are printed in the church bull 
so everyone can gain an expanding qj 
of acquaintances among fellow-m 
bers. 


Seminar Tour Planned 
For Northwest 


This summer a group of Presbytery 
will retrace, in air-conditioned bu 
portions of a trail broken more th 
century ago by two missionary coup 
From July 3 to 13, the National Missi 
Northwest traveling seminar will fo 
the path taken by pioneer mission 
Marcus Whitman and Henry Spal 
The explorations of these early P 
terians opened the way to westward 
gration over the Oregon Trail. 

The seminar, which will leave 
Caldwell, Idaho, will visit the Whitt 
and Spalding mission sites, the] 
Perce Indian camp grounds, Grand! 
lee Dam, and Crater Lake. Dr. C 
M. Drury, professor at San Fra 
Theological Seminary, will presenti 
mal lectures on area history. Cost @ 
trip is $165, and the group will be 
ited to thirty-six persons. [Furthet 
formation may be obtained from 
Merlyn A. Chappel, 156 Fifth A 
New York 10, N.Y.] 


Radio-TV Workshops 
Scheduled for '58 


For the twelfth consecutive yeat, 
series of workshops on the techniques 
radio and television has been arrang 
through the Presbyterian Church U. 
and the Broadcasting and Film @ 
mission of the National Council 
Churches. 

The 1958 schedule includes: 
May 12-16: Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 

station WGAL-TV. 

July 28-August 8: International Wo 
shop in New York City. 
September 22-25: Richmond, Virgini 
November 3-7: Omaha, Nebraska. 
November 10-14; Winnipeg, Cat 
through United Church of Canada 


‘ Complete information on workshé 4 
may be obtained from Dr. Charles t 
Schmitz, Broadcasting and Film Ce 
mission, 220 Fifth Avenue, New Ye 
N.Y. 
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4 7 People and Places 


owCommy PRESIDENT FOR COE COLLEGE 
sult of . Joseph E. McCabe, former senior 
chosen, ster of the Presbyterian Church of 
“greetalistnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
this week assumed the duties of 
hb ldident of Presbyterian-related Coe 
ling cifege. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
low-maiorty-five years old, Dr. McCabe 

five earned degrees and an hon- 

:degree of Doctor of Divinity given 
| last year by Muskingum College, 

» Concord, Ohio. He obtained his 

degree from the same college in 
sbyteam, and his M.A. from Ohio State 
1 busliersity in 1940. His B.Th. and M.Th. 
re thaliees were earned at Princeton Theo- 
y coufal Seminary in 1943 and 1947, His 
| Missi). degree was earned at the Univer- 
vill folMof Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
ssionaidd1. From 1943 to 1946 he served as 
Spaldaifaplain in the U.S. Navy. Dr. and 
y Pred McCabe have two children, Brandt, 
twardamand Alice, six. 
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ES RECEIVE 

CIAL GRANTS 

> yea gift of $25,000 to Wilson College, 
niquésfimbersburg, Pennsylvania, from the 
arramg Memorial Trust of Philadelphia 
+h USMannounced last month. This is the 
m Ca gift Wilson has received from the 
uncil # Trust since the inception of the col- 
Sten-year, $4,000,000 Development 
ram in June, 1954. 

e National Science Foundation has 
ted $25,100 to Lafayette College, 
on, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 
lucting a Summer Institute for high- 
al teachers of chemistry and phys- 
Participating teachers will receive 
mds not to exceed $75 a week, plus 
iditional allowance of $15 per week 
dependent up to a maximum 
bir. Participation, however will not 
mited to stipend holders. The six- 
institute will open in late June. 
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MEMORIAL FUND ESTABLISHED 

Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has established a 
$12,000 memorial fund in honor of the 
late Dr. James Anderson Kelso, its presi- 
dent for thirty-five years. The fund will 
be used to establish a permanent endow- 
ment for occasional lectureships in Old 
Testament and comparative religions, 
fields in which Dr. Kelso was a distin- 
guished scholar. 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

90th. Third Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana (the Reverend 
Robert J. MacDanel, pastor). 

50th. Saint Andrews Presbyterian 
Church, Strathmore, California (the 
Rev. A. Luke Fritz, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

The Presbyterian Church, Rogers, Ar- 
kansas (the Reverend Robert J. Moser, 
pastor), of a new manse, and of the old 
manse to Christian-education. 

First Presbyterian Church, Exeter, 
California (the Reverend August E. 
Harris, pastor), of Westminster Hall— 
an education and fellowship building. 

A chapel in the Presbyterian Head- 
quarters, Los Angeles, California. 

Mayfair Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois (the Reverend Robert C. 
Hubbard, pastor), of an addition. 

Dalton City Presbyterian Church, 
Dalton City, Illinois (the Reverend J. 
Paul McLaughlin, pastor), of a new 
Christian-education building. 

Morton Grove Community Church 
(Presbyterian), Morton Grove, Illinois 
(the Reverend E, Eugene Huff, pastor), 
of an education wing. 

John Calvin Presbyterian Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma (the Reverend James 
M. DeFriend, pastor), of a new church. 

The Sampson’s Mills Presbyterian 
Church, McKeesport, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend William J. Irey, pastor), of a 
Christian-education building. 

Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, 
Wheeling, West Virginia (the Reverend 
Raymond F. Kent, pastor), of a new 
church plant. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Lanham, 
Maryland. 

Oak Grove Presbyterian Church, Vin- 
centown, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Richard Wallace Coonradt, student pas- 
tor). 


A FREE COFFEE URN 
to your group from 
READER’S DIGEST 


@ FULLY AUTOMATIC... 
electric, portable. 

@ Choice of 24-, 40-, 
50-, 72-, 80-, and 120- 
cup sizes. 

@ From cold water to 
wonderful coffee with- 
out fuss, bother. 

@ No installation . . . 
just plug in. 

Now ... your organization can get a new, 

FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by 

Tricolator, worth up to $79.95 ... FREE! 

Just have members obtain as few as 29 

Introductory Subscriptions at the special 

half-price rate of only $1 for 8 months. 

That’s all! It’s easy because everybody 

knows, likes and wants The Reader's 

Digest for themselves, or as the perfect 

gift! Take advantage of this amazing offer 

— send for details today! 

ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 5-F 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
wus PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 
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SEND NO MONEY + SAVE 50% 


et our custom fur craftsmen restyle your 
a fur coat into an ——_ cape or stole. 
Cleaning, glazing, new 

ng, monogram included: SEND NOW 


: 22.95 complete. All Work 
Guaranteed. We are Bonded R 
Fur Specialists, 


GALAXY FUR co. ee 
STYLE BOOK 
236 W. 27th St., Dept. SPLS, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, H. 2 

















MERICA’S church congregations 
A don’t believe in the word re- 
cession. Last year, while general 
business activity fell off from its all-time 
highs in ’55 and ’56, church people were 
still setting records in buying goods and 
services. 

Biggest item on America’s church 
shopping list was housing. Last year 
congregations spent some $868,000,000 
on church construction alone. This total 
surpassed the all-time record set in 1956 
by exactly $100,000,000—no small sum 
in a period of so-called “economic read- 
justment.” This figure does not include 
the millions spent by religious groups 
on denominational headquarters, church 
colleges, hospitals, and homes for the 
aged. 

Presbyterian congregations, who last 
year contracted for more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of new church housing 
and gave more than $110,000,000 for 
current congregational expenses, obvi- 
ously have a major role in this record- 
setting economic activity by American 
religious groups. And it’s surprising how 
many individual congregation members 
have a say in the preparing of the long 
and interesting church shopping list. 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire recently con- 
ducted a survey of Presbyterian congre- 
gations to see what was on the church 
shopping list, how many people worked 
on it, and how many helped fill it. Here 
are some of the results of that survey. 
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First of all, there’s plenty of practical 
democracy in the way a Presbyterian 
congregation decides what it needs in 
the way of housing, food, clothing, fur- 
niture, appliances, and educational aids. 

Sometimes the decisions take a lot of 
time, but they are rarely, if ever, made 
by any one person. Discussions take 
place in the session, the board of trus- 
tees, the board of deacons, the men’s 
and women’s organizations, and in nu- 
merous special committees usually be- 
fore any action is taken, Final approval 
rests with one or a combination of these 
bodies or even with the entire congrega- 
tion in the case of a new building. 

It was found that among all our 
churches an average of ninety-seven 
people discuss and recommend expendi- 
tures for major investment items, such as 
renovations, organs, central air condi- 
tioning, or floor covering, and that an 
average of 138 participate in the final 
vote. Some thirty people help decide 
about educational and program aids, 
office machinery, and kitchen or house- 
keeping appliances, with an equal num- 
ber making the final decision. 


Where the money goes 


It is no surprise that ninety-eight out 
of a hundred churches have a piano. 
Probably the few without them are 
among the 50 per cent which now have 
electric organs. The obvious and con- 
tinuous need for one or both of these in- 


What’s on Your Church 


The modern congregation uses a wide variety of goods and serv; 


























struments is indicated by the 
intention of 9 per cent of the 
to purchase a piano, and 7 per 
electronic organ, within a year. 

The percentages of churches 
unit air conditioners (12.4 per 
and of those intending to purchase 
within a year (5.3 per cent) arei 
cal with those of PrespyTERIAN 
households. But the 6 per cent 
central systems must be a much 
percentage than is found in o 
plants where Presbyterians work 
stores and other public places 
they patronize. 

Carpet is found in all but 16 
of the churches, and there is 
face flooring—cork, rubber, lino! 
composition—some place in all 
per cent of them. Congregati 
hard on carpet: one-fifth of 
planning to buy new or rep 
carpet, one-fourth hard-surface 
covering. 


Folding doors of various kinds# 


been in use in church schools and 
rooms for many years, Nearly 
the churches have them. The 17 
contemplating purchase will have 
choice in larger models of the 
silent type which have become i 
ingly popular in homes. 

Audio and visual aids are 
to be of such importance that 
three out of five churches have 
a movie or slide projector, Two 
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have tape recorders. One in ten 
emplates early acquisition of a pro- 
r or a tape recorder, or both. 


ce machines click 


any people see only the end product 
e mechanical equipment in the 
h office. The appearance of letters 
stenciled addresses and bulletins 
give no clue to the age or condition 
machines which turned them out, 
to the time consumed in their prep- 
in and mailing with obsolete, 
gh workable, facilities. 
nsidering the many cases in which 
pastor's study is the church office 
the pastor doubles as church secre- 
, it may be surprising to know that 
r cent of the churches own type- 
ts, 13 per cent dictating machines, 
cent stencil duplicators, 57 per 
addressing machines, and 17 per 
mailing scales, A mere 1.5 per cent 
postage meters, although twice that 
y contemplate an early purchase of 


inessmen who distinguish between 
lation and obsolescence may see 
lication in the church office for 
of the time and energy savers they 
$0 necessary in their competitive 
. Existing personnel might be re- 
of considerable pressure, and 
teer or part-time ,assistants might 
ider it fun as well as a duty to help 
the office work. A dictating ma- 
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Which items .. 
most widely in demand by Pres- 
byterian congregations? Ac- 
cording to the P.L. survey, the 
following are at the top of 
church shopping lists in this 
order: 


1. Hard surface floor 
coverings 


2. Carpets 
3. Folding doors 
Furniture 
Slide projectors 
Motion picture screens 
Tape recorders 
Electric refrigerators 
9. Typewriters 

10.4 Electric floor polishers 


Motion picture projec- 
tors (all tied) 


vp 


eo 


by James H. Hornaday 


chine, available to the pastor and staff 
at all hours, can be an enormous con- 
venience. Even for the minister who 
must do his own typing, a modern type- 
writer might pay off well in satisfaction 
and released time. 


No place for weight watchers 


The survey disclosed that Presby- 
terians make quite a business of eating. 
Churches serve food, either at tables or 
buffet or cafeteria style, an average of 
thirty-nine times a year. One church in 
five serves food at least once a week. 
The average number of persons served 
is 175. In 87 per cent of the churches, 
up to 250 persons are served at one time. 

It follows that church kitchens are 
pretty well equipped with the basic ap- 
pliances for food storage and prepara- 
tion, although there is no indication of 
their age or adequacy. Eight out of ten 
churches have refrigerators. 

And there’s no question about it, 
Prsebyterian congregations will continue 
to survey their needs and make plans 
and purchases accordingly. The Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE survey shows that Pres- 
byterian congregations expect to spend 
some $150,000,000 on new church 
buildings, additions, and renovations 
within a year, These plans, plus the need 
for scores of other, smaller items, make 
the congregational shopping list a not- 
to-be-overlooked factor in the nation’s 
economy. 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS CA 


New survey shows auto is essential but costly to man in the pul 


modern. American doctor would be 

lost without an automobile. And 
much the same can be said for another 
of mankind’s servants who is on call 
twenty-four hours a day—the pastor. 

Last month, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE com- 
pleted a survey on pastors and their 
cars. Based on a sizable, representative 
sampling of the Presbyterian Church’s 
some 7,500 active pastors, the study 
shows that the automobile is indeed es- 
sential for the ordained congregational 
leader. 

According to the survey, the typical 
Presbyterian pastor owns a late 1954 
four-door sedan of the “low-price three” 
which he bought “on time” and which he 
intends to trade in on a new sedan 
sometime late in 1958. He will buy 
either a ’58 or an early 59 model. 

This typical pastor drives his car ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles a month on 
church-related business. It costs him, he 
estimates, $861.20, or about seven cents 
a mile. A little more than half of this 
total, $456.87, comes from a car allow- 
ance; the rest, or some $400 a year, 
comes right out of his own pocket. 

He enjoys the room and solidarity of 
the standard American sedan, but he 
will look seriously at a station wagon 
before he makes his next purchase. He 
has not yet considered the small, eco- 
nomical foreign cars, but he knows that 
they exist. 

This composite pastor-car-owner is 
drawn from the following survey facts. 
First, more than ninety-nine out of every 
hundred pastors have automobiles 
which they use for business purposes. 
Almost as many (98.4 per cent) own 
their cars. More than two out of every 
five owners (43 per cent) are still mak- 
ing payments on cars which they pur- 
chased. More than one fourth (27 per 
cent) paid cash on the line, 


I this day of hurry and worry, the 
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Two out of three (69.5 per cent) plan 
to replace their present vehicles with 
new models. Three out of five (60.8 per 
cent) have car allowances given them; 
the rest pay all their own costs. The av- 
erage estimated car expense, including 
depreciation, for 1957 was $861.20; the 
average car allowance was $456.87. 

High number of business-related 
miles traveled in a single year was 48,- 
000, reported by a national-missions pas- 
tor. Low was 2,200, reported by a small- 
town pastor in the East, Estimated auto 
expenses for church-related business 
ranged all the way from $250 to $2,060 
per year. Annual car allowances ranged 
from $50 to $1,200. 

The average age of the pastors’ cars 
was 3.37 years at the end of 1957. The 
pastors surveyed hoped, on the average, 
to replace cars in 4.09 years. One pastor 
declared, in answer to the question 
about replacing his car, “on my present 
salary ($3,900)—never.” Only one pas- 
tor said he didn’t have a car because he 
couldn’t afford it. 

More than one out of every eight 
pastors (13.2 per cent) has a second car 
in the family for personal use. Of these, 
12 per cent are owned by the pastor or 
his wife. In several of these latter cases, 
the pastor's wife is a public-school 
teacher. One southern school-teacher 
wife uses the family sedan in her work 
while the pastor uses a panel truck for 
his. 

This is, of course, the extreme excep- 
tion. More than three-quarters of all 
cars (78.6 per cent) used for church-re- 
lated purposes are sedans. And more 
than half of the total (53 per cent) have 
four doors, Almost one car out of every 
five (18 per cent) is a station wagon. 
Coupes, convertibles, and the panel 
truck make up the remaining 3.4 per 
cent. The leading makes are Chevrolet, 
Ford, Plymouth, Dodge, and Buick, in 


that order. The “low-price three] Mi 
count for 62.3 per cent of all cart in 


by pastors in their work. ge | 

The subject which stirred the @® co 
comment in the PRESBYTERIAN Lirsily hi 
vey was the car allowance. Altwip ex 


three out of five pastors receive sud 
allowance, some do not like the i 
prefer another way of meeting « 
penses. 

One veteran pastor from the He. : 
says, “Through forty years in the@® ch 
istry I have owned my own car be 
it stopped all criticism as to |} 
should use it. In latter years my ca 
me all the extra salary I received. 
I used up $500 of an insurance poli 
keep going. . . . I am not grum 
I am just stating the case as it is 
in most small churches. . . . We 
along. God is good.” 

One pastor from the Midwest 
“Rather than ask for or expecta 
expense’ or ‘travel’ allowance, | 
insisted that the salary be incre 
include provision for these. I 
salaries of town and country mi 
are apt to be pretty low, and that 
clude such allowances as salary 
a greater benefit in terms of the Pe 
Plan equity. . . . Our rural peop 
responsible to invest in the kind 0 
chinery they want and need to do 
work. Out of his income a mi 
might well plan to provide . . . 
hicle needful to his particular 
, nes 

Another midwestern colleague 
“I think there is a tendency to 
allowances iustead of salary incre 
avoid asking the congregation to 
the additional pension payments. I 
also seems to be some underlying@y] y 


























ing that if depression threatens it Wien; 
easier to lower 4 car allowance Wr, 
salary.” » fif 


On the other hand, another male y, 


> - » 
PRESBYTERIAN "T 


p Midwest comments, “I do think... 
st in cases when a pastor receives a 
ge of less than a fair average, either 
p congregation or the synod should 
him a moderate sum for transporta- 





expenses.” 


NE way of alleviating the peren- 
nial car expense problem is to 
help the pastor at “turn-in” 
he. A minister reports, “The men of 

church helped me buy the car at a 
et price.” In addition they are help- 
with the... (payments). Down pay- 
nt for the new car was mine in the 

of my old car, which I had pur- 
ped myself.” 

e pastor of a southern church says 
congregation solved the problem in 
ther way. For the past seven years, 
pchurch has owned and operated its 

car. The congregation “pays all ex- 
ses: gas, oil, tires, maintenance, etc. 
ty have a figure of $700 in the budget 
h year for the operation. Once every 
pyears they buy a new car. This car 
in my custody but is occasionally 
ren by others such as sponsors of 
ng people and Sunday-school teach- 
» 


rough all of the survey replies runs 
ind of obvious fact: the pastor needs his 
to do and uses it often. Although the aver- 
“ pastor uses his auto for business 
-+ poses 12,218 miles a year, many men 
lar Mi from 20,000 to 48,000 miles a year. 
Une western pastor states, “Here in 
igue @ (territory), it is difficult to keep a 
) mae’ car going two years before trading 
yout big repair bills. Because of 
gencies, a car must be in good con- 
mall the time. . . . Just this morn- 
Iwas called at 5:00 a.m. to take a 
ternity case over seventy-five miles of 
toad to the hospital. The baby was 

fifteen minutes after we arrived@— ‘The Rev. John T. Galloway, pastor of Wayne (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian Church, 

e was no time to waste.” returns to his car after night call with an elder to administer Communion. 
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Eight-year-old Frederick Baldwin (wearing colorful robe made by E. R. Moore 
Co.) is a member of boys’ choir at Presbyterian Church of Kenmore, New York. 


COLOR 
FOR THE CHOIR 


Color is the new note in choir vest- 
Many 
aware that the hues now available in 


ments. churches are becoming 
choir gowns and accessories make it pos- 
sible to add new beauty to the interior 
of any church, and to enhance the ap- 
pearance and raise the morale of the 
choir. 

In churches where the choir is in full 
view of the congregation, its appearance 
is an essential element of church design. 
that the 
chosen for the choir can make or mar 


Architects today feel color 
the beauty of the total impression of the 
Daniel D. Merrill, architect 
400 churches 
“In designing the interior of a 


sanctuary 
for more than recently 


said 
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church, the architect gives careful at- 
tention to the color of the walls, ceiling, 
woodwork, and floor. This harmony and 
unity can be destroyed by inharmonious 
choir-gown colors.” 

Another important factor in influenc- 
ing churches to use color is recognition 
of the dramatic effect on both perform- 
ers and audience. Anyone who has seen 
the well-known Westminster Choir from 
Princeton, New Jersey, has been im- 
pressed by the way its massed scarlet 
robes contribute to the over-all effect of 
the performance. 

The growing popularity of multiple 
choirs in many churches is another rea- 


son why color is being emphasized. 





Churches recognize that special , 
tumes have particular attractiop 
children. Attractive choir apparel 
swers a child’s understandable desig 
look right without encouraging oste 
tious competition in dress, \ 
churches, aware that choir membey 
gives children an opportunity for 
ingful participation in the worship g 
ice, have found that beautiful 
gowns have been an additional ing 
ment for joining and remaining in 
junior choir. 

Churches considering new choir 
parel, and encouraged to think in tg 
of the advantages color has to offer, 
find it easier to select appropriate ge 
if they know what is available and 
different styles and colors can be 
most effectively. Modern choir app 
allows any church to use color to ad 
tage, whether it is used lavishly ora 
estly. New fabrics, superior cut, 
availability of beautiful fluting, and 
teresting style variations make 
choice of attractive choir vestments 
sible for any church. h 

For some churches, a wardrobe” | 
choir gowns in different colors make 
possible to celebrate seasons and ff 
vals. There is no novelty about 
churches especially beautiful and fe 
at holiday seasons. But a change 
the color gowns that the congregatis 
familiar with to, let us say, bright 
let or deep green with white a 
can add immeasurably to the joysd 
Christmas season. 

A church able to take advantagi 
such variety is truly fortunate. Eve 
a very limited budget, however, 
church can enjoy similar advant 
Once a church has selected a 
which harmonizes best with its if 
accessories in different colors can 
desirable variety. Choir-gown ma 
turers are happy to consult 
churches about styles which lend 
selves well to such variation. 

Different accessories at differe 
sons of the year can be as effecti 
complete change of gown. It is 
tant to note that today’s robes are! 
in lightweight fabrics, comfortable 
year-round wear. A change of colt 
warm weather is a delightful luxury, 
not a real necessity for comfort 4 
days. . 

Practical considerations such @ 
ones described 
longer an expensive luxury. Any @ 
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tals are prepared more quickly in 


ich ag) kitchens equipped with new 
colorg?oint Superchief electric range. Two 
ny dgpeeating front units and three heavy- 


tic va hotplates maintain any of three 
8. All-purpose oven has “sealed 
" base; top and bottom heating ele- 
its are independently controlled. 
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Children need never stand on a chair 
to stretch for a drink with new Oasis 
“Juvenile” water cooler. Widely used 
by churches, schools, and youth centers, 
cooler is 34” high; it includes a pre- 
cooler and 5-quart reserve tank. Water 
cooler can be fitted with both remote 
fountain and/or glass filler attachment. 


PRODUCTS 
IN CHURCHES 


ou wish further information about any of these items, please write to: The 
ertising Research Department, Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 


sent immediately to the manufacturers. 





Improved floodlighting of chancels 
and other portions of churches is pos- 
sible with NL Corporation’s “Direct-the- 
lite.” Mounted vertically or horizontally, 
unit is made in 150-watt (color filters 
available) and 300-watt sizes. Adjust- 
able mounting permits each light to 
pivot up to 30°, 











How Does 


The Community 


£] With respect and admira- 
tion? 

(] With indifference? 

[] With no opinion what- 
ever because don’t 
know you’re alive? 


If your church enjoys the com- 
munity’s respect for spiritual 
and civic leadership, it deserves 
acclaim for doing a Christian 
job weil. 


But if the community is indif- 
ferent to or even ignorant of 
your activity, something’s 
wrong. Maybe the spiritual 
voice of your church just isn’t 
being heard among the mani- 
fold sounds of modern living. 


Ifso, we can help. Our carillons 
and other bell instruments are 
helping today in more than five 
thousand churches throughout 
the world. At modest cost, we 
can install an instrument that 
will give your church a glorious 
voice .. . projected in any de- 
sired directions and in any de- 
sired volume. Residents will 
gain new awareness of your 
Christian role in the commu- 
nity. Attendance at services is 
bound to increase, as will op- 
portunities for civic leadership. 


One of the many models of 
Schulmerich carillons will pre- 
cisely fit your needs. Write to- 
day for information! 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
D28 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


CARILLONS 


Regard Your Church? 


SCHULMERICH 
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YOU BUY AN ORGAN 
FIND OUT MORE 
ABouT WICKS 
PIPE ORGANS t 


EMMITT Pe Tcoe ete PL 
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WICKS ORGAN COMPANY, HIGHLAND, LUNOIS 


By return mail, send complete information about 
Wicks Pipe Organs to: 


Your Nome 








| Your Church 





| Street Address 





Zone State 
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ntroducing Gorham’s new 
I stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 
silver plate. 


TRAY 12%” diameter holds 40 
glosses 
GRD. ccnccccsoccccce $215.00 
Svar FED cccccccccecs $50.00 
TRAY 11%” diometer 
COVER  GHOOTNE ccccccccccccecs $135.00 
Silver Plate ....seeecene $25.00 
BASE 12%" diameter 
DE. sseseeansneeeoss $100.00 
Silver Plote “oy $20.00 


GLASSES $2.00 per dozen edditione! 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Folding banquet tables offered by 
Virco Manufacturing Corporation can 
double in classrooms, thanks to new ad 
justable height device. Easily adjusted 
spring-lever alters height of table from 
21” to 32”. Masonite or Vircolite plastic 
tops are available on tables in two sizes: 


36” x 72”, and 36” x 96”. 






Few materials are as well suited as 
stone to church construction, according 
to a Building Stone Institute booklet. 
Adaptable to traditional and contempo- 
rary design, stone is available in more 
Stone 
costing little more than other materials, 
can cut maintenance costs substantially. 


than thirty textures and colors. 
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enjoy 16 mm. films, sound or silent 
new RCA Junior projector. Detad 
cover houses speaker; 1200-watt, 


picture without overheating film 
jector never needs oiling and is 
with standard 110 volt ae, 0 


“ad 


t. 


Child-sizg Checkerette Jr. perm 
to 32 children to hang coats 
help from adults, No nuts, bolts, ¢ 
are needed to set up rack, which 
assembled, stands rigidly. Attraé 
finished, Checkerette Jr. (44 
length) is furnished with 24 capi 
16 two-sided saddle hooks. 


PrespyTeniaN 











Audiences of up to 400 personj 


focused projection lamp gives big 
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“Wilt Thee? ... Thank You” 


ng variety of ways in which people 
in our church address the Lord must 
mie him now and then, Or they 
id if the Deity were not omniscient. 
do not speak of private prayers, 
ich are none of anybody’s business, 
of praying in public. All sorts of 
ple pray in public in our church—at 
ing people’s meetings, the women’s 
}- & Mociation and all the circles thereof, 
Hin Sunday school. We do not, in our 
4 of the country, go in very much for 
ying at baseball games, political ral- 
or fights. But there is enough as- 
ed praying just in connection with 
activities of the church to give the 
d a lot to think about. And the 
yed-over, too. 

uch of this public praying is done 
the laity in our church, and this is a 
d thing. But we lay people tend to 
into traps of expression and attitudes 
ich ministers, who have had “more 
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ning and practice, are not so likely 
personand in. 

- silent he use of the second person in Eng- 
Detad# is one of these traps. Except for 
)-watt and Quaker plain-speech, we 
ves bagom use the second person singular 
+ film more—unless we are praying. So our 
ind is Ques trip over it, and we get the thee’s 
thou’s all mixed up. Or we start out 
essing the Lord as thee, which has 
pe to have a more reverent sound 
the you we use for just anybody, 
hen in a minute we lapse into you. 
comes out thus: “Dear God, we 
thee for all the mercies you have 
hus, and we beg your forgiveness 
our sins against thee.” 

of this confusion comes from 
need to feel that God is close, that 
tan talk to him just as we would toa 
d. So sometimes we pray as if God 
indeed just one of the crowd, with 
toncerns or interests any different 
h our own, but having special 
tts. And so results what might be 
d the “buddy-buddy” kind of 
ver. My daughter gave me a prime 
mple of this, from a young people’s 
ing at which a boy prayed, as 
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nearly as she could recall, about as fol- 
lows: “Well, God, we sure do thank you 
for this lovely evening of fellowship 
we've had. We're awful grateful to you 
for letting us come together to learn 
more about you, and we pray that you'll 
be on hand to support our team when it 
plays Fairfield on Saturday.” 

There are some other kinds of prayer 
which tend to bring God down to our 
level instead of raising our hearts and 
minds toward him. Take the “prayer of 
information,” for instance. “O God, the 
world is in a bad state. The Russians 
have caught up with us in the arms race, 
and three of our own teen-agers got in 
trouble with the police last week.” The 
Lord knows all about this already, of 
course, but the one who is praying is 
afraid the congregation does not. 

Somewhat akin to this is the “prayer 
of instruction,” in which the Lord is 
told what to do about some things which 
are really up to us. “Heavenly Father, 
make our Senator vote right on the civil 
rights bill, and help us to raise the rest 
of the money for the Sunday-school ad- 
dition.” 

In spite of the way it sounds, the 
“prayer of instruction” doesn’t really 
anticipate that God will twist the Sena- 
tor’s arm, or rain down silver from 
heaven. But it is an easy slide from this 
sort of prayer into the “prayer of manip- 
ulation.” 

Once I heard a lady who was leading 
a prayer group say that if enough peo- 
ple prayed hard enough and long 
enough and sincerely enough, God 
would do anything he was asked to do. 
Maybe sometimes we ought to go back 
to the Lord’s Prayer and stop at the part 
about “Thy will be done” long enough 
to realize that God’s will and what we 
think best may not necessarily coincide. 

It is a mercy that the Lord can read 
our hearts as well as our lips, else he 
might really think we were trying to 
bring him down to our level, bring him 
up-to-date, and bring him around to 
our way of thinking. Which, of course, 
we aren't at all. 
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Me can make money, and used 
“rightly” become an immense 
power for good in the world. 


In fact, there is a responsibility on 
those blessed with this world’s goods 
to use them “rightly,” and put them 
to work doing good. 


And never before in all history can 
your money do more good than right 
now—to bring by example the Chris- 
tian works of love and mercy to those 
who would have us live in a world that 
knows no God, no love and no mercy. 


You need not be a financial expert 
to use your funds “rightly.” An in- 
vestment in PresBYTERIAN Girt AN- 
NUITIES will guarantee you a good in- 
come for life from your money, and 
a share in all the future good works 
of your Church Boards. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savi on es 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment t..- 


@ Proven security—ne worry—ne risk. 
. -~ pest fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed 
70 years of investment experience. ad 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





Yee 7, National 
card of Foreign Missi d— 
+ moan gh > 9 ; ens an Board of 


Please send me the free booklet telling 
Percent income | will receive, my date 




















CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ A Link in Alaska with Home. 
Two Presbyterians extend friend- 
ship and re-establish the church in 
the lives of servicemen and their 
families. Reprint from PresspyTe- 
RIAN LiFe. 5¢. 


@ Who's Who in Missions and 
Missionaries, Lists the twenty-four 
Board of National Missions reprints 
currently available. It introduces 
new price policy for these leaflets, 
which discontinues furnishing sin- 
gle copies free. Increasing printing 
costs now necessitate a charge of 
five cents per copy, with one excep- 
tion at ten cents. Free. 


@ Presbyterians and Public Affairs. 
This leaflet describes how the 
church faces the problems of mod- 
ern life through the work of the 
Department of Social Education 
and Action. It also includes the 
1957 Pronouncement on race and 
interesting information about the 
Department's magazine, Social 
Progress. Free. 


@ Social Progress: Desegregation 
(September, 1957), The Problems 
of Alcohol (November,. 1957), 
Books for the Times (December, 
1957), and The Welfare of the Na- 
tions (January, 1958). These spe- 
cial issues (and many others) 
provide study material for church 
groups interested in dealing with 
social problems. 15¢ each. Special 
quantity rates on request. 


@ Our Mission to the Muslim 
Heartland, by William N. Wysham. 
Reprint of recent articles in Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire and The United 
Presbyterian showing the opportu- 
nity facing the new United Presby- 
terian Church to evangelize Mus- 
lims and to meet the current drive 
of Islam into Africa. 10¢. 


Ste ov @ Se eve Gam Hemp 
Distribution Serv 
156 Fifth A y tem New Ln 10, N. Y¥. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, ll. 
234 McAllister St., San Reis 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 











SEEN AND HEARD 
You Can’t Like What You Haven’t Seen 


ou really don’t need a theological 

education to become a radio preach- 
er. Courses in homiletics are evidently 
quite unnecessary as preparation for 
broadcasting religious messages. Any- 
one can do it provided he locates a 
station not too particular about its pro- 
graming (there are several), and has the 
money to buy time. 

The fact is no other profession is so 
easy to crash as the ministry; and no 
professional ethics are so difficult to 
police as those of the clergy. Denomi- 
nations have their licensing systems and 
their examinations; but government has 
no regulations for the ministry. In our 
philosophy of separation between 
church and state, none would be tol- 
erated. So ecclesiastical mountebanks 
flourish, and contemporary bunk-shoot- 
ers prosper. It is no trick to open a 
store-front church or to wear clerical 
clothing. But the most effective scheme 
is to pull a following of thousands via 
the airwaves. 

Marcus Bach, who has been studying 
religious oddities for years, claims that 
offbeat religious broadcasting is on the 
increase. In The Christian Century, he 
recently cited the evangelist who adver- 
tises prayer cloths, the healer who asks 
each listener to place his hands on the 
radio for cures, and the unctuous 
preacher who assures that “you can 
make God's oil ooze out of your hands.” 
Not surprisingly, a sizeable portion of 
such program time is taken with appeals 
for funds or with sales pitches for mer- 
chandise and literature. 

To judge from some letters we re- 
ceive, this is the quality of religious 
programing most often heard over many 
radio and TV stations. Such a complaint 
reached here recently: ‘It’s all very nice 
for you to comment on what superior 
religious programs are now offered on 
the air. But what use is that to us if 
they aren’t even available in our area?” 

This brings up a point long recog- 
nized by the critics, viz., that you can’t 
like what you haven’t seen and heard. 
Take a new look at the radio and TV 
schedules in your local paper. What 
does not appear there may be fully as 
important as what does. If your channel 
lacks Man to Man, or NBC’s Frontiers 
of Faith, or CBS’s Look Up and Live, 
it can only be because of someone’s 
choice, for the films are available to be 









shown at locally convenient ti 
your radio stations snub The Art, 
ing, Pilgrimage, National Radio 
Church of The Air, or The Bible 
Today, they may only need a rey 
that there are such programs 
through the networks. 

No one station, of course, can ¢ 
all the top programs to its area, lj 
tions of economics, time sched 
work, and other reality factors 
prevent it. But since selections }, 
be made anyway, the voice of the 
could be heard in the land. 

A splendid radio program, { 
stance, has been taped to tell the 
of those forthright clergymen in 4 
who sponsored the now-famous 
ment on southern race relations, } 
their own voices the ministers 












their convictions, candidly repai, . 

; si 
kicks and encouragement they hag | 
ceived from their churches, andg@ 4 






the retorts from man-in-the-street 
views. The tape can be procured 
ly ($3.50 from the Atlanta Pro 
Radio and Television Center); | 
radio station is likely to air itu 
group of local churchmen call att 
to its existence, take pains to 0 
and request that it be broadcast. 
Viewer-listener groups have be 
ganized throughout the country 
the aegis of the National Associati 
Better Radio and Television to pr 
improved programs. These groups 
cise astonishing power on adve 
sponsors, local stations, and e¢ 
Federal Communications Commi 
When the broadcaster is faced 

a complaint about the quality of 
casts, he frequently responds tha 
material seems to be what the 
wants. Are we not guilty of the 
omission in not communicating 
is that we value as well as wh 
that we abhor? othe 
-j. ¢. 
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E'VE BEEN ASKED 
Did Jesus Have Brothers? 


Question: A quizmaster on TV asked 

mtestant to name the brothers of 

s. but the next week he said it was 

certain that Jesus had any brothers. 
are the facts? 


nswer: Mark 6:3 speaks of Jesus 
the “brother of James and Joses and 
fas and Simon,” and refers to “his 
ers” without naming them, Matthew 
55-56 agrees with this, except that 
hives the name of the second brother 
oseph, an alternate name for Joses. 
k 3:31, Matthew 12:46, and Luke 
9 tell that at one time during Jesus’s 
y “his mother and his brothers” 
ne to see him. While John 2:12 says 
t “his mother and his brothers” were 
h him at Capernaum, John 7:5 says 
pr that “even his brothers did not 
ieve in him.” In I Corinthians 15:7 
il says that James, evidently the old- 
of these “brothers,” was one who 
y the risen Jesus, and Acts 1:14 in- 
ates that Mary and “his brothers” 
e in the church from the earliest 
s. | Corinthians 9:5 adds that “the 
hers of the Lord” with their wives 
led about at the expense of the 
rches. Of these brothers, James was 
outstanding one; he became the 
er of the Jerusalem church and was 
vy influential in a wider area, espe- 
y among Jewish Christians. 
he New Testament, as I understand 
mplies that these brothers were chil- 
1 of Joseph and Mary, and were 
after the birth of Jesus. Matthew 
Sand Luke 2:7 show that they could 
have been older children of Joseph 
Mary, and the natural implication 
hat they were younger children. 
by repeatedly appear in the company 
Mary, which is certainly natural if 
+ were her children. 
but many reject this view. In fact, 
e are three explanations of what 
thers” 
men. The three interpretations, the 
and Epiphanian, and _ the 
ronymian, are so named after three 
th-century Christians cham- 
ned these three views. Helvidius held 
the “brothers” were children of 
ph and Mary, and younger than 
. Epiphanius, following a view that 
be traced back to the second cen- 
» held that the “brothers” were chil- 
of Joseph by a former marriage, 
so were all older than Jesus. Jerome 


means when used of these 


who 
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(his name in Latin was Hieronymus) 
asserted that the “brothers” were really 
cousins of Jesus; as far as I can learn, 
Jerome living in the latter half of the 
fourth century, was the first to develop 
and defend this theory. 

The New Testament evidence, as I 
have said, favors the Helvidian view 
that the “brothers” were children of 
Joseph and Mary, and younger than 
Jesus. The New Testament contains 
nothing which states or requires the 
Epiphanian view. And in spite of Je- 
rome’s effort to prove from the New 
Testament that these “brothers” were 
really cousins of Jesus, there is no clear 
New Testament evidence for this view. 
Indeed, John 7:5 is dead against it for 
it says these brothers did not believe in 
Jesus during his ministry, while Jerome’s 
view holds that James, one of the “broth- 
was an apostle, one of the Twelve, 
believer. Moreover, these 
“brothers” appear repeatedly in the 
company of Mary rather than of her 
sister; this indicates that they were her 
children rather than children of a sister. 
To me the Helvidian view is the natural 
interpretation of the New Testament; 
I accept it. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds to 


ers,” 
a leading 


Jerome’s view; the “brothers” were 
cousins. The Greek Orthodox Church 
holds to the Epiphanian view; the 


“brothers” were children of Joseph by a 
former wife; they were not Mary’s chil- 
dren at all. Protestants are not under 
official compulsion to hold any one view. 
Their obligation as Protestants is to 
learn what the Bible says, and they are 
not bound later traditions unless 
those traditions can be supported by the 
Bible. The Helvidian view is widely 
held among Protestants, but many hold 
the Epiphanian view; I know no Prot- 
estant scholar who holds the view of 
Jerome. 

Note one thing common to the Epiph- 
anian and Hieronymian views: accord- 
ing to both, Mary had any 
children except Jesus. My honest con- 
viction is that people are led to favor 
one of these views by a feeling that it 
would not have been fitting for Mary 

have had other children after be- 
coming the mother of Jesus. To me, the 
New Testament evidence does not re- 
flect this feeling; it favors the Helvidian 
view. —F.oyp V. FiLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Stminary 
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for better teaching 


Let your pupils see what you say. They'll learn 
faster—remember longer. Scripture Press 
offers a complete selection of tested visual 
aids for more effective teaching. 


¢ FILMSTRIPS—3SMM. Professionally done. 
Story guide with each film, authentic, 
Captivating. 


¢ FLANNELGRAPHS. Colorful, die-cut suede- 
backed figures. Easy to use. Complete 
story furnished. 


¢ TABLE-TOP PROJECTS. Brightly colored, 
Stand-up figures moved around on map. 
Lesson book included. 

¢ FLASH CARDS. Hold in hands as story is 
told. Complete story furnished with each set. 
Order from your Christian bookstore or 





1825 College Avenue * Wheaton, Illimocs 
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Keep With 
You Always 
Che Porket 
Book of 
Hope 


The Pocket Book of 


Rope 





Newest of Bishop Ralph S. Cushman’s works, 
with some of his poems never published 
before. Also included are scripture, prayers, 
quotations and verse. Vest pocket size, bound 
in imitation leather, gold stamping. 50 cents 
each, $5 per dozen. 


The Upper Room 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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REMEMBER 
JESUS CHRIST 


by CHARLES R. ERDMAN 


+]+ 
+]+ 


- - to remember oa whose abundant 
life in God you may share. $2.00 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 


Twelve 
messages 
that will 


among 
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OUR EXPLOSIVE 
POTENTIAL 


(Continued from page 9) 


Reformation has made sacred our secu- 
lar callings. 

This wide separation of the clergy and 
laity, so contrary to the practice in the 
apostolic church, was met head on by 
the Reformation doctrine of “the priest- 
hood of all believers.”. That doctrine 
comes directly from the New Testament, 
for, as Peter said, the followers of Christ 
are “a chosen race, a royal priesthood.” 
And in the words of John, they are 
“kings and priests.” 

But somebody may ask, “Did not 
Luther himself give powerful leadership 
to the Protestant people of Germany?” 
He did. He gave them the same quality 
of leadership that the apostles gave to 
the Christians of the first century. Also, 
in common with Paul, he declared that 
this authority came directly from Christ. 
Let Professor Williston Walker, historian 
of Yale University, explain: “He moved 
among men by the power of a profound 
religious experience, resulting in un- 
shakable trust in God and in direct, im- 
mediate, and personal relations to him, 
which brought a confident salvation that 
left no room for the elaborate hierarchi- 
cal and sacramental structures of the 
middle ages.” This “direct, immediate, 
personal relationship to God” is the most 
precious heritage which the Reforma- 
tion has given to us. 

The most pressing problem of Prot- 
estant Christianity today is how to 
awaken the vast body of our lay men and 
women to their privileges and responsi- 
bilities in accepting “the priesthood of 
all believers.” 

Back of all the maneuverings and 
plottings for economic and political ad- 
vantage on a world-wide scale today is 
a far more basic conflict. It is a battle 
of ideas between two opposing concepts: 
on the one hand, that man is wholly a 
creature of his natural environment; on 
the other, that he belongs to a spiritual 
order of being. In this fundamental con- 
flict, the church of Christ has an im- 
mense responsibility, for at stake is the 
soul of man. The help of every church 
is needed. The humblest little chapel on 
the remotest frontier of our country may 
be making an important contribution to 
the triumph of the spiritual over soul- 
less materialism. 

Every church in America ought to 
be enlisted in this struggle, and in each 


42 


instance the layman is the decisive per- 
son. The task is far beyond the strength 
of the clergy alone. 

Take the Presbyterians, for instance. 
What can approximately nine thousand 
Presbyterian ministers accomplish if 
they stand alone? Very little. But think 
what three million dedicated Presby- 
terian men and women could accomplish 
if they would put Christ and his church 
first in all things. And what can 250,000 
Protestant ministers, unsupported by the 
laity, accomplish in America? But try to 
imagine what sixty million Protestant 
men and women could accomplish in 
strengthening America with moral and 
spiritual resources. We must never for- 
get that 99 per cent of the Christian 
church is made up of lay men and 
women. God pity America if the spiritual 
burden of this colossal struggle will be 
left to the one per cent—the ministry of 
the church. 


The old answer 

In the congregation to which I 
minister, there are some twelve hundred 
persons now actively engaged in some 
specific service for Christ’s church and 
Kingdom. That is approximately 50 per 
cent of our membership. As churches go, 
this percentage is high. But what about 
the other twelve hundred? I know in ad- 
vance the answer they will make. We 
have all heard it: “I have no gifts or 





Nationwide Broadcasts 


“Frontiers of Faith’—drama series 
on Christians whose lives influenced 
society: Feb. 23—“A Time to Fight” 
—Peter Muhlenberg; Mar. 2-— 
“Roger Williams and Mary”; Mar. 
9—“Above All Liberties”—John Mil- 
ton. NBC-TV network, Sunday, 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


“Pilgrimage”—John S. Bonnell re- 
turns February 23 in series of dis- 
cussions with Laurence W. Lange: 
Feb. 23—“The Exceptional Child”; 
Mar. 2—“Single Adults”; Mar. 9— 
“The Christian Looks at Former 
Criminals.” ABC radio network, 
Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


“Look Up and Live’’—television 
series for young people on theme: 
“Back to the Family.” CBS-TV net- 
work, Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
(esT). 














































abilities to offer.” But recall @ 
teaching on the subject of talents 4 
does not expect of his followers 
thing beyond the capacity he has g 
them. We so often hear it said, 
so is a talented man.” But that is 
all of us. We are all talented people, 
has entrusted a specific talent to ea 
us. It may be a talent in lead 
in prayer, in ability to give, in visit 
or in witnessing to others. The Bible 
us that in the day of judgment God 
say to us, “I gave you a trust. How 
you employ it? Were you faith 
your responsibility? Have you doneyifas | 
you could?” 

The sin of the one-talent map 
that he never tried. Don’t dishonorfioki 
by saying that you have no talenifiirig 
ability. God has endowed you withgijanc 
talent and if it be not employed 
world will be poorer because you fore: 
in your trust. 

When the one-talent man came 
told his Lord that he had done n 
more than bury his talent, the voi 
judgment said, “Take the talent 
him.” This was no arbitrary ded 
Here is an inexorable law of the unilace 
according to which unused po 
into atrophy and decay. We see t 
the animal kingdom. There are 
species of flightless fowl in New Zea 
all of them on the point of extind 
They possess wings but cannot fifpom 
one period in the past they had 
iceable wings; but since they 
threatened by no enemy, they 
use them. Now when they despetifhe: 
need them to protect themselves, @ He 
wings are completely ineffective. 
said: “Take the talent from them.” 

Marine biologists tell us that 
in the ocean are fish that have org 
vision, but no sight. They have Me, 
so long in deep darkness that the clifad | 
of nerves behind the eyes have 
phied. “Eyes have they, but 
not.” The biological definition of a 
is “a stoppage of development of affig b 
or organ in plant or animal as a resifay, 
disuse.” Nature says, “Take the 
from him.” 













The needed answer 

Are we putting our talents & 
the effort of the Christian chur 
bring about the triumph of spi 
forces in our time? Is our im 
counting today in the Christian Ga, | 
munity? Or will it be said of us? 
the greatest crisis that ever faced 


kind we stood on the sidelines? % 7, 
is a world waiting to be won for, ,, 


Can he count on us? 
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Wu Chang hurried through the vil- 
se streets to the market place. He was 
earing his best blue jacket and new 
dals made of rice straw. 

‘Spinning tops for sale,” he heard the 
y seller call from his booth. 

“Buy your candy here,” sang out the 
bndy boy. 

“Fresh chestnuts,” shouted a man who 
as roasting plump brown nuts over a 
ttle charcoal stove. 

But this morning Wu Chang wasn't 
king for candy or nuts, or even a 
right new spinning top. It was his 
randmother’s birthday, and he had 
pme to buy a present. In the country of 
rea, Where Wu Chang lived, a grand- 
other’s or grandfather’s birthday is a 
My_ present 


occasion, 


ecial, happy 
pust be a fine one, Wu Chang told him- 
lf, Something that will surprise and 
lease Grandmother. 
Walking slowly through the market 
lace, he looked at grass hats and slip- 
rs, gleaming brass rice-bowls, baskets 
ade of bamboo wood. When he came 
the food, his black eyes sparkled. 
fow good the colored rice cakes looked! 
here were bowls of red fruit called 
pomegranates,” and jars filled with kim- 
hee, his favorite kind of vegetable. 
And thenWu Chang saw the flowers. 
ach blossom was shaped like a bell. 
hev were as blue as a summer sky. 
He remembered that once he and his 
other and father and grandmother had 
ved in a that had just such 
wers growing near it. “Bellflowers,.” 
randmother had called them. When 
ey had moved to another village, she 


house 


d felt sad to leave the lovely blos- 
ms, 

Now Wu Chang quickly made up his 
ind. Grandmother would have a fine 
ig bouquet of bellflowers for her birth- 
ay. He opened his little cloth wallet 
nd took out all the copper coins. The 
ower seller filled his arms with 
lossoms. 


blue 


But as Wu Chang turned to leave, a 
oden farm cart drawn by two great 
potted oxen stopped at the market 
lace. The farmer climbed down and 


began to unload sacks of grain. His face 
as wrinkled, and his back was bent 
ith age. Wu Chang laid his flowers or: 
e ground and helped him. 

The farmer smiled gratefully, “You 
re kind, Small One,” he said. 
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When the last sack had been taken 
from the cart, Wu Chang stooped to 
pick up his flowers. Then he drew back 
and stared in dismay. He had left the 
The 
animals’ heavy feet had stepped on them. 
Now 
torn. He couldn’t give them to Grand- 


flowers near the oxen—too near. 
the blossoms were crushed and 


mother. 

“I would buy more flowers for you. 
but I have no money until my grain is 
sold,” said the farmer sadly. Suddenly 
his face brightened. “There is some- 
thing I was going to give the flower 
seller, but you may have it instead.” 
From a fold of his jacket he took a very 
small package wrapped in oiled paper 
and gave it to Wu Chang. 

Whatever could be inside such a tiny 
package, wondered Wu Chang. But he 
politely thanked the farmer, then hur- 
ried from the market place. 

When he reached his round, straw- 
roofed home, he found that the guests 
had already arrived—smiling men and 
women in starched white clothes, and 
boys in bright-colored jackets. The girls 
wore gay ribbons in their shiny black 
hair. Evervone had come to wish Grand- 
mother health and happiness on her 


birthday. One had brought a warm 
shaw! as a gift, another a colorful teapot. 

Wu Chang told Grandmother and the 
others about the flowers he had bought 
in the market place and what had hap- 
pened to them. The farmer’s little paper 
package was all he had to give to Grand- 
mother. He felt so ashamed a fat tear 
rolled down his cheek. 

But when Grandmother opened the 
package, her face broke into a pleased 
smile. “Wu Chang,” she said, “it is a 
beautiful gift.” 

Wu Chang peeked into the package. 
Inside were many little seeds. They were 
smaller even than the seeds he helped 
his father plant in the garden. 

Then Grandmother explained: “The 
seeds you plant in the garden grow into 
beans and turnips and other good food. 
These tiny seeds will become pretty 
flowers like the ones vou bought in the 
market place. Only, there will be more 
of them, and they will last a long time.” 

Wu Chang's round face was suddenly 
all smiles. Not only had he surprised 
Grandmother with his birthday gift—he 
had surprised himself as well. And he 
had learned a secret: a small gift can 
bring as much happiness as a big one. 
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--- Beautiful New OLSON Rug 
Book in Color— FREE Rug Coupon 


This new kind of coupon-postcard requires 

no stamp or envelope. Write your name and 

address clearly in space provided—then clip 
and drop in mailbox. Nothing else to do! 


Write Your Name & Address — Cut Out Card— Mail 


YOUR 


ee eterna er Ten ascinnenaienisiaeS - No 
ERNE Se ee ——* 


If Mailed in the 
NMEA NTaeeneoleeeoe ~2taanannaee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 66, Chicago, Illinois 
useenestungippsustnidiniasenenenneastiatenathiniansenieeenmestemmeemanmenitioneent 


Postage Will Be Paid By— 


OLSON RUG CO. pep. a-3s 


CATALOG DEPT. Chicago 41, Illinois 





SAVE“ ’2”RUGS 


FACTORY 


Pe. to-You! 4 
— Ct y 


<< 


Lovely 
Deep-textured 
Broadloom in Tweed, 
Texture and Embossed Effects, 
Solid Colors... any size. 


Monthly Payments if you wish! 


OLSON RUG MAGI 


“If you’ll send your Old Rugs, 
pets, and Clothing at my expense 
I Guarantee to send you the fine 
longest-wearing Broadloom Rugs, 
wall-to-wall Carpeting you ever b 
for so little money.”’ 
Walter E. Olson, Pr 
No matter where you live, rush coupon-postcard 
left (no stamp needed). Get beautiful new OLSO 
Rug and Decorating Book... FREE... plus exciti 


FREE RUG Offe 


Learn how the valuable wools and materials in ¢ 
rugs, carpets, clothing are scientifically reclaim 
like new, bleached and separated. The seasor 
wool is merged with choice NEW WOOL, dyed 4 
spun into yarn. Then we weave heavy, deep- 
tured, Reversible [lew Broadloom Rugs or wall- 
wall Carpeting, at Savings up to 4. All this with 
a week. Doudle the wear and luxury. 

NO RISK OFFER: Send materials at 

our expense. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Over 3 Million Customers. Our 84th year. 





Choice of 44 Lovely New Colors, Patte 


..- regardless of col- Smart TWEEDS Modern 
~—- _—— mate- Solid Colors Casu 
rials. ny size you 

want in one week — Embossed Effects Florals 
up to 18 feet wide, Early American Scrolls 
seamless, any length. Oriental Designs Ovals 


OLSON RUG co. Chicago New York San Fro 





